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FOREWORD 



REETINGS, you future generations! 

When you read this, you’ll be the 
present generations. I’ll have returned to 
Earth’s dust, from which my own fore - 
fathers sprang, but to which 1 was born a 
stranger. 

Forgive my poor writing , pay attention to 
the importance of this document, first to 
be written on Mother Earth since thirty 
thousand Earth-years ago. Whole libraries 
of history will tell .you how the ancients 
tried foolishly to settle their overpopulation 
problems by long, destroying wars; how, 
about midway through their last war, sev- 
eral hundred smart, sane men and women 
retreated by spacecraft to Venus; how they 
settled and flourished there, profiting par- 
tially by Earth’s bad example; and how they 
attempted a return to the home-world. My 
story begins there. 

Read it. Commit it to memory. Never 
forget Dawes Wickram, the first human 
creature to return to Earth, who died to 
make possible your life here. Don’t forget 
his comrades — Morn a Murray and me— 
who lived to make -it possible. I am Simon 
Roper. This is hoiv 1 saw matters fall out, 
believe me! 

jj|g your engines cut, Roper?” 

Zjk Captain Dawes Wickram called 
L, jk. through the speaker-system 
from Control. "Lock feed and gauges, then 
come out.” 

I’d been alone in Engines Left, with just 
room to turn around and handle fuel mix- 
ture and tempo at word from Control and 
to lie on my elasto-cot when power switched 
to Engines Right. Thirty days I’d been in 
that cell smaller than a prison cell, cramped 
by walls studded with dials, levers; stop- 
cocks, gauges, blast-rhythmers to power our 
space shooter. Cell, engines, elasto-cot, desk 
with slide rules and computationers for 
figuring engine-dope, water tap and syn- 
thetic rations. At least twice daily, never 
less than once and often five or six times, 
I’d thought I should have let them kill me 
back home on Venus. Now it must be 
nearly over. 

"Yes, sir,” I told the speaker, did what 



he said to do to gauges and reeds. My 
door unlocked smoothly, and there stood 
Dawes Wickram, as I’d seen him last 

Bony slim, even slimmer than I’d become 
in that wearing month, face skull-gaunt but 
with no skull grin or soft stare. His lips 
were lock-panel tight, his eyes probe-ray 
brilliant. He looked dressed for inspection 
— silk-metal everywhere, none of your low- 
caste elascoid. His shoulder-tabs and bras- 
sards of captain’s rank shone like heat lines. 
Ditto his silverite’ belt, his electro-automatic 
pistol, his hand : throw ray, his ceremonial 
dagger. Sharp was the word for Dawes 
Wickram’s rigout, and for his attitude and 
his nature. "Come out into the passage,” 
he invited. 

Thirty days long I’d seen only my engine 
workings. I moved out at his gesture, into 
a broad corridor that led forward to Con- 
trol. Wickram held a speaker-mike, and 
touched a stud. "All right, Murray,” be 
said into it. "You come out, too.” 

He touched the catch of a panel beside 
the one I’d come out at. It opened, and 
forth stepped a slim little slice of a young 
woman, in brown elascoid slacks and jersey. 
She looked pale alongside Wickram’s aristo- 
cratic lamp-tan, probably looked pale along- 
side my sudden blush. Her roan blonde 
hair was cut . at ear-length. Round cheeks, 
big eyes and short straight nose kept her 
pointed chin from looking harsh. That was 
Engines Right— I hadn’t expected my op- 
posite number to be female. Hadn’t even 
wondered. 

"Simon Roper, this is Mama Murray,” 
said Wickram. 

"Are we coasting -in to- Earth?” asked 
Marna Murray. Her voice was awake, but 
husky, as if by sleep, 

"Coasting in?” he repeated, grinning with 
tight lips. "We’re in. Come forward to 
control and. look out the view panel.” 

We followed him, and he lounged against 
the control board to let us have a good 
look through the glassite pane. 

It was dark outside, almost but not 
quite. I could see that we’d landed. He 
hadn’t even called us out to watch our- 
selves set down, and he’d managed it so 
carefully that the' - craft hadn’t so much as 
bumped. Up ahead was a gloomy horizon. 
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with hills, and a touch of rose in the low 
sky — dawn. 

But if Wickram had meant to cheat us 
out of all the drama, he failed, at least 
with Marna Murray. "The first human 
beings to come here in sixty thousand 
years — forty thousand Earth-years," she 
figured from Venus time. Her voice was 
rapt. "I wonder if we can even exist here.” 

W ICKRAM had been flicking gauges 
to sample the atmosphere. "Oxygen, 
nitrogen and carbon dioxide,” he reported. 
"Some bacteria, but probably our inocula- 
tions will fight them off. Now stand by for 
blaze signal to be observed on Venus.” 

Into the gloom around us spray-nozzles 
operated as he touched their .controls. . For- 
ward, "backward^ to each side, he- was-strew- 
ing explosive powder. 

"Now,” he said, thumbing a spark but- 
ton. Outside a bright glow, ghastly pale, 
deep red, turning green, then blue,- then 
pale yellow, then red again, then all gone. 
My glimpse of it blinded me, and Mama 
Murray turned her face away. Wickram 
hadn’t looked up. 

"In thirty seconds we go out,” he an- 
nounced. "Me first, then Roper, then Mur- 
ray.” 

That's the order in which three human 
beings again set foot on Mother Earth. 
Dawn was peeping, over those distant hills. 
The air was fresher and bracing than the 
heavy Venusian atmosphere, and under our 
feet the powder-burned soil steamed from 
that signal blaze. 

Marna Murray breathed deeply. "We’re 
here,” she said. 

"And we’ll stay,” added Wickram. 
"Even if we had tools enough, we couldn’t 
put this craft in flight order. So stop being 
shy, you two. Make friends. Plainly you 
dislike me, and I’m the only other human 
being on. Earth.” 

"Are you sure, Captain Wickram?” 
asked Marna Murray, ana we looked where 
she was looking, toward those heights. 

The sun was rising above them. Here 
and there, on a saw-toothed series of hill- 
tops, rose columns of smoke. I counted 
four. Wickram muttered "Gods,” I think; 



he was a pantheist, like most Veansian 
intellectuals. He whipped telegoggles from 
-his beit pouch and clamped them over his 
eyes. 

"I see fire at one point,” said Marna 
Murray. "Perhaps volcanic — ” 

"No,” declared Wickram. “It’s carbon 
smoke. Probably wood. Maybe coal.” 

"Forest fires, set by lightning?” I of- 
fered stupidly. 

"No, they wouldn’t be spaced like that. 
Murray, you’re right to doubt my state- 
ment about being the only human creatures 
here.” 

I blew out my breath. “Men — human 
creatures? Earth's inhabited, after all!” 

"But not necessarily by anyone we'd 
care to know,” said Wickram. 

^ The ^sun^came up, smaller than on 
Venus, but direct and warm in The “clear ^ 
atmosphere. I, for one, felt spacy and 
open all around, after a lifetime in the 
misty jungles of- Venus. We saw where 
we were. Behind, to the west, beat surf 
on a white, sandy beach, and there were 
sparse weeds and grass where our blaze 
powder hadn’t burned them away. Watch- 
ing those hills, eight or ten miles off, we 
saw that they were timbered here and 
there. The distant columns of smoke wav- 
ered in a. morning breeze. 

"Signal fires?” asked Wickram gently. 
“Or perhaps cooking fires?” 

"We should find out,” said Marna Mur- 
ray eagerly. She looked ready to hike off 
toward the hills. 

"Later.” Wickram was sharp. "We’re 
strangers. Let’s be sure of our welcome.” 

He had us carry load after load of tools 
and supplies from the freight-chamber. 
We put them between our scorched land- 
ing spot and the sea. He was all captain, 
finding plenty for us to do, but not hoist- 
ing or hauling himself. The day was bright 
by the time we’d finished the detail, and 
when we looked to the hills again, the 
smoke columns were gone, as if they had- 
n’t been there — or had been put out. 

“Break out rations, Roper,” Wickram 
ordered me. 

I was struck by a feeling of strangeness 
that we were eating synthetic loaves on this 
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planet; or maybe by a sense of being 
watched and evaluated. Marna Murray 
broke off small bits of her loaf, and once 
she smiled courteously at me, making me 
wish 1 hadn’t just gnawed into mine. 
Wickram had drawn his dagger to cut thin 
slices. He was supposed to be elegant. 
''Roper,” he said, munching, "they sen- 
tenced you for refusal to let Mating Bu- 
reau choose your proper consort, and then 
let you go when you volunteered for this 
mission. Right?” 

"Right,” I grumbled, resenting his man- 
ner. 

’’You’re applied-science grouping,” he 
half accused. “It’s important for applied- 
science personnel to marry other applied- 
science personnel. Then progeny can be 
conditioned to the same needed assign- 
ment.” 

"I wanted to choose my own consort,” 
I began. 

"Oh, yes. You’d picked a girl from art- 
and-culture classification, a luxurious sing- 
ing girl— ” 

"She wouldn’t have me,” I snarled. 
"Took a district recreational ist. I took a 
conviction. Only for this assignment, I’d 
be dead now.” 

"Murray,” said Wickram, slicing into 
his loaf. “You, too, chose between execu- 
tion and this mission.” 

"Right,” said Marna Murray, barely 
audible. She looked away from us. 

"Not as romantic as Roper, eh, Mur- 
ray? Just too busy with some absorbing 
calculation-experiment to marry, particular- 
ly sight unseen. But,” and he laughed, 
without parting his lips, “here you both 
are — ” 

"Captain, if you’re hinting the truth, 
it’s rotten!" I cried, and swung around 
toward him. He lifted his dagger, warn- 
ingly. 

"Good guess, Roper. Mating Bureau 
told you off for each other. I thought you’d 
like to know — -and Mating Bureau got you 
assigned to the mission.” 

He chuckled, and that was the last 
sound until we’d finished eating. Then 
Marna Murray looked toward the hills 
again. "To think of being here,” she mur- 



mured. Glancing at her, I saw that she 
wasn’t as gaunt as I’d first thought. Slen- 
der, but not frail or bony. The sun was 
making her pale face rosy, too. 

"We’re going to explore," said Wick- 
ram. "Murray, remain on guard here. Take 
an electro-automatic rifle from the case 
yonder. Patrol around the ship and the 
supply dump. Observe in all directions. 
You’re in charge until we return.” 

She got the rifle. "Another for Roper,” 
bade Wickram. "Ready, Roper? Come on.” 

Side by side we set off inland across 
open, level ground. I glanced back, and 
Marna Murray, patrolling as ordered, was 
watching us. Later I glanced again, and she 
still watched, but she and all she guarded 
looked small, far away, like practically 
nothing across the distance we had cov- 
ered. 

Anybody who’s been in the Venusian 
jungles, with clouds shoving down over- 
head, can guess how open and insecure a 
Venus-bred man would feel in such terri- 
tory for the first time. I did, but if Wick- 
ram did he gave no sign of it. Once he 
dipped up sand and ran a quick chemical 
test with reagents from his belt-pouches. 
"Gather some grass and weed specimens,” 
he told me. "And some of those broad- 
leafed plants up ahead.” 

We’d come two or three miles, and ap- 
proached a patch of healthy-looking vege- 
tables. Wickram, moving ahead, clucked in 
surprise. "Interesting growth arrange- 
ment, Roper.” 

-It was all of that. Tufty, big-leafed 
plants lay in rows upon soft, dark earth. 
"Cultivated,” said Wickram, stooping and 
tugging the nearest plant. Out came its 
broad, round root, white with a purple 
tinge. "That’s a turnip,” Wickram told me, 
handing it over. 

You know I stared. On Venus, things 
like that were grown artificially and pains- 
takingly, under glass, with special light 
and fertilizer. They’re only for the aristo- 
crats, the leaders and top technical chiefs. 
The rest of us eat synthetics, from the 
Venusian plants. Moving past the turnips, 
Wickram gouged up another plant, with 
lighter, fluffier top leaves. It appeared 
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from the earth long and tapering, like a 
dagger biade, but of a sweet orange tint. 
"Carrot," he said "And yonder- — p think 
they’re cabbages.” 

I pulled up three or four more turnips. 
Wickram appropriated several carrots. 
"Not too many, Roper. If, we plunder this 
garden, its gardener may visit us to ask 
why.” 

Again I had that sense of being watched, 
curiously and closely, by invisible eyes. We 
headed back toward our base. 

"Roper,” said Wickram as we tramped 
along with our vegetables, "why do you 
think there’s a garden here, with no other 
evidence of human habitation or culture?” 

"Maybe growing conditions are bad on 
the hills,” I suggested. 

- "MaybeT But : then why isn’t- the garden- > 
er’s home next to his garden?” 

"It seems strange, Captain.” 

"Probably the gardener has a good rea- 
son to build fires on the hill and grow his 
food on the level. Well, we’re home 

■ *» l 

again. 

The grounded hull, the supply dump, 
and Marna Murray watching us come in 
gave me a sense of known facts about 
where I stood. 

B UT Wickram wasn’t back at camp to 
' stay. He turned the guard detail over 
to me, and took Marna Murray with him 
to explore the beach. Watching them go, 

I felt lonelier than when I'd headed 
toward the hills. Mama Murray acted glad 
to go with him — he was attractive to her, 
probably he could be attractive to any 
woman if he wanted to be. When they 
returned, they carried their hands and 
pockets full of small irregular objects. 

"Fauna,” pronounced Wickram, drop- 
ping his cargo on a waterproof sheet. 
"Shellfish, our ancestors called them. 
Here’s an oyster,” end he lifted one. 
“These are clams. You’ve seen their pic- 
tures in ancient books, - Roper. My tests 
show they’re edible. We'll eat them and 
our vegetables for our second meal on. 
Earth.” 

"What are those empty shells?” I asked. 
He handed me . one. "More evidence of 



human life. See where the hinge mem- 
brane' was cut — not broken or pulled 
apart, but severed with a sharp instrument 
to get at the animal inside.” 

"Sharp instrument?” I echoed. 

"Look,” Marna Murray exhibited a 
knife of sorts, crude, rusty and broken. ' 
It was of simple, iron, the kind that’s 
easily smelted out of ore by a hot open 
fire. The broken blade was bound into a 
bone handle with mouldy old cord, and 
had been sharpened away to a scrap. When 
the scrap had broken, its owner had tossed 
it away. 

"Our- neighbors eat flesh as well as 
plants,” Wickram said. "Look at the hilt- 
lashings of rawhide, dried and shrunken 
to clasp blade to handle. Primitive but 
-skilful. - Apparently. Jiving, .through _th£ 
final war was a wipeout for civilization 
here, and people have - progressed back to. 
a simple iron age.” 

"Iron .age,” I repeated, remembering 
my school days. "Emerging from the stone 
age, men learned to work together, be 
friends, live together, produce thinkers 
and heroes — ” 

"Like Moses,” added Marna Murray. 
"Mohammed, Hannibal, Aristotle, Homer. 
And poets and scientists.” She sounded 
raptly joyous. "They prepared the .ground 
for Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, 
Darwin, Einstein — ” 

"Who prepared it for the inventors that 
invented civilization clear out of existence,” 
finished Wickram harshly. "Get that. ther- 
mal canister heating, Murray. We’ll eat 
some of what we’ve found.” 

We played safe and boiled the things, 
but they were good. I could have taken 
seconds and thirds. After eating, Wickram 
went into the ship, probably to lie down. 
Marna Murray was looking at that crude 
broken knife. "Poor fellow,” she ^barely 
whispered. 

"The man with the knife?” I suggested, 
wondering- what she meant. 

"He worked so hard, Roper. Stoked his 
fire to smelt the ore. Toiled at some crude 
forge, shaping it. Blistered his hands edg- 
ing it. Painstakingly carved the handle, 
lashed it with rawhide. Back on Venus, a 
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machine turns out by the thousand, such 
knives as .he’d think were miracles,” 

I half drew my own steel blade, grace- 
ful, strong, beautifully tempered and 
sharpened. I saw what she meant. 

"He used this to the limit,” she went 
on. “Then had to toil to make another. 
Life’s hard for him, Roper. He and his 
people live on the hills. They’re timid, 
they seek shelter there. Now we’ve fright- 
ened them away from their gardens, and 
from coming to the seashore after shell- 
fish." She looked at me with wide, troubled 
eyes. 

“You’re supposed to have scientific de- 
tachment," I tried to tease her, but she 
shook her head. The roan hair stirred. 

“No, scientific detachment isn’t for me 
or you. It’s for superior. I. Q.’s and train- 
ings and advantages, like Captain Wick- 
ram’s. He’s interested, but he isn’t sorry. 
He doesn't care whether those people up 
on the hill live or die." 

“He's cautious — ” I began. 

“But he took their vegetables, their 
needed food.” Her words made me 
ashamed that I'd helped him. “Not a sign 
that he’ll help them in return.” 

“Nobody was at the garden,” I re- 
minded. 

“They fear us — we’re terrible to them. 
Else they’d be there, digging or harvesting, 
and we’d see them. and get to know them.” 
She pointed to the hills. “And they put 
out their fires. This isn’t the way we should 
come home to Mother Earth." 

I felt the warmth of her impulse, and 
my own "impulses warmed to match them 
— -then, beyond, I saw Wickram grinning 
at us through the port. For the moment I 
felt like punching his lean, mocking face. 
To him we were two subordinates, mated 
by decision of a bureau, and he was 
pleased to see us getting together. He came 
out. 

“Don’t let my presence make you shy,” 
he called. “Be friendly. Stroll around. 
Get to know each other. My blessing on 
you.” 

He went back in. Marna Murray 
watched him go, thinking. Then she put 
her hands inside a ration container. 



“I’ll give them something to pay for 
those vegetables," she said. “It can be part 
of my own ration, I II eat less for a day 
or so. This synthetic loaf — it'll be" novel, 
they might like it.” 

O FF she started, toward the vegetable 
field. I watched, then followed, and 
caught up as she reached the plot. She laid 
the loaf down on the broad leaves of a 
turnip plant. 

"They can have this too,” I said. Strip- 
ping off my belt, with the knife in its 
elascoid sheath, I put it down beside die 
loaf. 

“That was kindly,” said Marna Murray, 
but I only half heard. From the dirt I 
picked up something — a bone. 

It was a thigh bone, short and sturdy, 
and it had been cooked. The two of us 
studied it narrowly. 

“Maybe they have domestic animals, 
too,” said Marna Murray. “What kind? 
That bone doesn’t match anything we’ve 
ever seen.” Then, “I know why Wickram 
doesn’t want us to meet the people on the 
hill.” 

“He’d prefer us to have nobody to asso- 
ciate with except each other,” I suggested. 

I hadn’t, but now I did. Women like 
the legends — straight, strong, graceful, 
with flowing hair and brilliant eyes. “And 
you’re thinking about the heroic Iron 
Age men,” I teased back, as we headed 
away. 

“I'm just thinking about people,” said 
she. “They’d be friends — why not, Roper? 
They descended from our same stock. 
They'll be like us, except for education — 
even so, they’ll have knowledge we don’t. 
Each could give the other something.” 

She made them sound attractive, under- 
standable, those people on the hills. 

When we got back Wickram was out- 
side, and found details that kept us busy 
the rest of the day. It passed quickly — we 
figured it twenty- four hours to one revolu- 
tion, less than an eighteenth of a Venus 
day. "I’ll take first watch tonight,” said 
Wickram. "Quarters, you two. Murray 
takes over in three hours, and Roper gets , 
the final watch until dawn,” 
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M Y WATCH, at least, was so quiet as 
to be wearing. The moon came up, 
nearly full, making the sky pale around it. 
It lighted the sand, the distant sea, and in 
the other directions the distant hills. Fires 
were back on them, pointy flashes' of light, 
and as the moon descended over that way 
I saw smokes. So, I said to myself, we’ve 
worried and daunted the Earth people into 
coming out at night only. Hefting, my elec- 
tro-automatic trifle. I realized they were 
right in thinking our strangeness, a terror. 
Iron . age versus electro-automatic age, 
space-ship age, was no contest. 

At dawn the fires died again. Out 
looked Wickram, beckoning me in. From 
inside I watched him spray the ■ blaze 
powder, then touch it into seried-color of 
flarrfeT “Our “second “signal' tO~V enus,^he= 
said. “Now others — hot only one small 
craft like ours* but several, with something 
like a fair number — will take off. Our 
thitd and last blaze, before dawn tomor- 
row,, will give them the reference point 
toward which to make way and join us.” 
Marna Murray, too, had seen the fires 
during the night. “I wonder about their 
language,” she said as we emerged for the 
first meal. "Ours, as the speech experts 
have decided, has hardly changed in all the 
•'centuries — we taik substantially as our for-' 
bears did when they reached Venus, except 
for technical terms. Possibly those people 
up yonder could understand us, and we 
could understand them.” 

"Oh,” said Wickram, slicing his loaf 
of synthetic, “you want to go talk to 
them,” 

"More than anything else in life!” cried 
Marna Murray, in outright hunger for the 
experience. "Let’s do it.” 

"Let’s do nothing of the sort, Murray,” 
replied Wickram harshly. "We stay and 
hold on here, until our reenforcements 
arrive.” 

"Reenforcements,” I repeated. "That 
sounds military. Like war.” 

"It might -be just that,” said Wickram, 
more harshly still. "Again, it mightn’t. 
But we don’t go to them, or near them, 
without being strong enough to finish any- 
thing they Make no mistake, you two. 



I was briefed thoroughly for what we hope 
to do here. Return to Earth means remas- 
tery of Earth, and no nonsense about it. 
Any terms' made will be made by us. Un- 
derstand? Any questions?” 

Neither Marna Murray nor I asked any. 

"Very well. Roper,- you’ve just come off 
watch. You’re allowed a rest period, sleep 
if you wish.” 

Obediently I went in to my quarters and 
lay down on the elasto-cot. After a while I 
slept, but not soundly, and not for long. 
When I woke up again, I washed and went 
to the lock-panel. I saw _ nobody for a 
moment, then Marna Murray strolled- into 
view, rifle over her arm, on guard. She 
was alone, Wickram was away somewhere. 

"Where’s the Captain?” I asked her. 
-She=nodded-seaward.=J looked, and saw 
a distant speck in the waters near shore. 
Wickram was swimming,. Relaxing. And I 
welcomed the chance, to - talk to Marna 
Murray without his listening or watching. 
Marna, I saw in a moment, welcomed the 
chance, too. 

"Captain Wickram is really all alone 
here,” she said. "We — we’re two more of 
his useful machines. A word operates us, 
instead of a touch-button or lever. We 
sometimes show hesitancy or slowness in 
doing our job — then there’s a sharp word, 
like a solvent or lubricant, to get us effi- 
cient again. We’re supposed to be good 
machines, Roper. Working machines, car- 
rying machines — fighting machines, if so 
be he decides fighting must be done.” 

"It wouldn’t be fighting,” I said, look- 
ing up at the hills where the fires showed 
no more. "Just killing. Effortless, bore- 
some killing.” 

"Have you ever wanted to kill anyone, 
Roper?” 

I shook my head. "Once or twice I have 
thought of killing myself,” I said, remem- 
bering the black hours after I’d heard that 
my girl wasn’t my girl. "I know that’s .a 
crime, thinking such tilings, Murray. But 
I’m safe in telling you.” And I knew that 
I was. 

Her eyes were on the hills. "Of course,” 
she said, “he’ll find war — extermination- 
necessary. They aren’t machines. They 
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haven’t been in the machine -age pet, so 
they can’t be. Inasmuch as they won’t be 
machines, Wick rain won't let them be men. 
He’ll' destroy them. If there are other com- 
munities, they’ll perish, too.” 

"Will Wickram have the say-so?” I 
argued. "Higher command than he will be 
here pretty soon.” 

“But he’ll have been here long enough 
to have formed a plan that the others will 
listen to. Roper, do you like being a. ma- 
chine?” She stared earnestly into my eyes. 
"You tried to protest once.” 

“No, I don't like being a machine. What 
else, is there, in our particular culture?” 
"It’s not a natural culture,” she said. 
"On Venus, we arrived as alien beings. We 
set up, and we have developed and fol- 
lowed, an unnatural culture. But here, 
we’re back home. Home to mother — 
Mother Earth. We can. be natural again, 
like those.” She gestured largely toward the 
hills. "Roper, I’m not going to stay under 
Wickram’s thumb, like a touch-button. 
I’m going up to those people." 

"You'd dare that?” 

"Why not? They're afraid of us. When 
I showed them they needn’t be afraid, 
they’d "be friends. Why not? They live 
naturally, happily. They grow their food, 
and it’s delicious, a pleasure to eat. They 
warm themselves . by fires they light and 
fuel naturally. They make their tools and 
shelters with their hands. They're not 
savages, and they’re not machines either. 
I’m going to them. ” 

She threw down her rifle and started. 
I moved after her. "Not going to take 
.. 

"I don't want to arrive on such a basis,” 
she insisted. But I ran back to our sup- 
plies, found and opened an arms-chest and 
took out two electro-automatic pistols. 
Running to catch up with her, I pushed 
one pistol into' her hands.” 

"Keep this,” I begged. "Keep it out of 
sight, if you want to, but keep it. If you 
never need it, so much the better.” 

She thrust it into her belt-pouuch. 
“What I'm bringing,” she said, are the 
idlings really worth offering. Medicines. 
Chemical agents for tests and sterilizing 



work. A little book full of useful hints — - 
cloth-weaving, well-digging, so. on. Maybe 
I can teach them while they teach me. 
Roper, do you think you want to go 
along?” 

I did want to go along. I was going 
along. But it wasn't so much leaving Wick- 
ram as staying with Marna Murray. We 
moved fast, yard after yard, furlong after 
furlong, putting distance between us and 
the supply base. When Wickram came 
back from his swim, we wanted to be be- 
yond his sternly summoning voice. 

We paused by the vegetable field. We 
looked for the knife -and synthetic loaf, 
and they were gone. "See, Roper?” said 
Marna Murray. "They accepted our pres- 
ents.” She smiled over it. "Good will es- 
tablished, or started, anyway.” 

"We’re going to be renegades," I re- 
minded her. "Remember, when the others 
come, Wickram will tell them about that.” 
"All right, well be renegades. We’ll 
also be patriots. People of Earth, not in- 
vaders. Well make our friends understand 
their danger, make them ready to resist 
or retreat before it's too late.” 

She was full of plans and hope. So was 
L We slogged away past the vegetables, 
and on over a level that was more heavily 
grassed in, toward the hills where we’d 
seen the fires. 

"Roper, I’m glad you’re coming with 
me,” she said. "If it’s to be war— -and 
Wickram’s going to make it war — I want 
you to be on the same side with me.” 

“I’m on the same side with you,” I told 
her. As we walked along, we put out hands 
and touched, then clasped. Her hand was 
small, strong and warm. 

E ARTH, I thought as we trudged along, 
was older than Venus, a mature world 
and habituated and fit for full life. Venus;, 
after all, was in the making, and not ready 
or hospitable as yet, even after all the cen- 
turies of grim, contrived human existence 
there. Almost as bad, perhaps, as worn- 
out, senile Mars. But Earth — we belonged 
here, Murray and I. We and our people 
should never have left. These other people- 
had managed. They were better than wc. 
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because they’d stayed and seen it through, 
profited by mistakes. 

They hadn’t, I thought, failed to profit 
by the mistake of- too much civilization. 
The iron age they lived in— it isn’t as 
though they needed thousands upon thou- 
sands of years to work up to that. They’d 
achieved the iron age, out of the wreck 
of their former civilization after the war, 
and sensibly levelled off there. The iron 
age, the classic age — out of an iron age 
had come the Iliad, the Ten Command- 
ments, the legends of the Round Table, a 
million good things that the machine age 
had no time to emulate or even imitate. 

We were at the foot of the hills. We 
had passed a couple of other vegetable 
s fields, jLnd^at one jaf_them we had stopped 
and plucked vegetables, eating^ them raw" 
and tasty for the noon meal; Now it was 
afternoon, and the grounded space ship 
far away toward the sea was only a tiny 
dull-glowing thumb of metal. Wickram, if 
he were there, would be too small to see. 
We didn’t look for him. We started to 
climb the nearest and lowest hill, and after 
a while we found a worn, hard-tramped 
trail that led us knowledgeably up in the 
best way. We topped the hill, and there 
was nothing but the trail down the other 
side, across a little dip, and up the larger 
hill' beyond, toward the summit of the 
saw-toothed range. 

"The first thing to do,” said Marna 
.Murray, who seemed to be giving us the 
orders, but gentle, pleasant orders, none 
of Wickram’s sharp-and-no-nonsense style; 
"is to build their fires for them. Show that 
they can have fires by daylight, like honest, 
natural people. After that, see if they can 
understand us.” 

I did touch my pistol, stuck down in the 
waistband of my elascoid trousers, but I 
felt guilty at mistrusting our new friends 
in advance. For a moment -I wondered if 
some of them — sages or mystics — might 
not be able to read minds, and would dis- 
trust people who came smiling among 
them with concealed weapons. I contem- 
plated throwing the gun away, but I didn’t. 
We went downhill along the trail, and 
then uphill, uphill for nearly an hour. It 



was a high hill, several hundred feet as I 
judged, not difficult climbing in any single 
point, but sustained effort. We were both 
panting a little when we came to the top. 

The top levelled off, and there were 
rocks around us, big ones singly and 
smaller ones in heaps, nowhere higher than 
my head. No people, and no sign of them, 
except a mark of black cinders and gray 
ashes where a fire had been, and a stack of 
wood, some of it broken into lengths, some 
of it chopped into lengths. 

"They’ve seen us coming!” cried Marna 
Murray in self-accusation. v They’ve run 
away from their own fireplace.” 

And there was a tear in her eye, caught 
by the last gleam of the sinking sun. We’d 
been all day making the journey. 

" os= - ”If- - they 1 ve"retreated,=we, can . hardly^ fol-^ 
low them as it gets darker,” I said, feeling 
let down, the way she did. "Let’s eat. I 
brought provisions.” 

"But first,” said Marna Murray, “let’s 
build up their fire for them. “Build it up 
big and bright and cheerful. Maybe they’ll 
see it, and think that some of their party is 
here, and is signalling for them to come 
back.” 

“How do. you build a fire?” I asked, for 
I didn’t know. I’d never had a fire to 
build in all my life on Venus, where 
everything is touch-button and lever- 
-switch. 

“You find out,” said Marna Murray, 
and laughed at me. 

We had a time of it. Our first two at- 
tempts were failures. Then I came back 
a bit from the iron age, producing a pel- 
let from the electro-automatic magazine, 
laying it on a flat piece of wood and care- 
fully crushing down with another. It burst 
into explosive flame, of course, and Marna 
Murray was ready with other bits of wood. 
That start was soon able to take care of 
anything we cared to give it. It mastered 
sticks and chunks of fuel, smouldering up 
and then darting up tongues of flame that 
crackled and rattled. The darkness was 
settling and thickening in around us, but 
that fire of ours drove it back with vigor- 
ous driving strokes of rich red light. All at 
once I understood the ancient enthusiasms. 
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as expressed in classic poetry, for the open 
wood fire. It meant comfort, protection, 
comradeship, rest, relaxation, jollity. 

"They'll certainly see that," prophesied 
Mama Murray. “They’ll see it, and under- 
stand.” 

She sat down, cross-legged, and beamed 
at me. I beamed back at her. I was glad 
of her company. I was almost sorry for 
Wickram, without his two subordinate hu- 
man beings toi carry out his orders arid 
make him feel commanding and masterful. 
I broke out rations, and we divided them, 
Mama Murray and I. We found them deli- 
cious. We relaxed. For a little while we 
forgot what we were there for — I, at least, 
didn’t care whether the settlers on the hill 
came back to us or not. Mama Murray 
sang a little. After a time she said, “Look 
over on the next hill, Simon.” 

She hadn’t called me Roper. I looked, 
and I saw another fire over there. 

"It must be a sort of a signal back to 
us, M said Marna Murray. "But they're still 
shy and timid, aren’t they?” 

“They seem to be staying away,” I 
agreed, and at that moment there was a 
sort of harsh, creaky rustling. We both 
looked in that direction. A long, slender 
body lifted itself, within the outer ring 
of the firelight. 

"A man!” cried Marna Murray. 

But it wasn’t a man. 

T HE body was a long one, rusty pink 
and bald looking. A head was set on 
top of it without benefit of 'neck, and short, 
crooked arms moored to either side with- 
out benefit of shoulders. It would have been 
as tall as I am if the legs hadn’t been short 
and crooked, too. The thing’s height^ was 
mostly body, and it stood, perhaps, as tall 
as my armpit. The head was round, and in 
the firelight gleamed its two eyes, cold green. 
Its mouth was open and toothy, and out of 
the mouth came the creaky rustling sound. 

I jumped up from where I’d been sit- 
ting beside Marna Murray. At that another 
creaky rustling sound broke out behind me, 
in answer to the first, and other long- 
bodied things came slinking in from all 
around us. 



"Look out, Marna,” I said softly, and 
set my hand on the butt of the - gun. 
"They—” 

They looked like rats, I thought. I saw 
that the round heads had upcocked wide 
ears and sharp, front- jutting muzzles and 
no chins at all. The only hair on them 
seemed to be bristly mustache whiskers, 
fanning out to either side. There were a 
dozen of them ringed around us, and more 
slipping into sight from openings under 
the rock-piles. They seemed to move on 
all fours or upright with equal readiness. 
They were closing in the circle they’d 
drawn around our fire. Once or twice a big 
one chattered, and seemed to be directing 
the others. 

I thought of rats because I knew what 
rats looked like. Rats were the only ani- 
mals, other than selected domestic species, 
that had made the space-ship . jump from 
Earth to Venus in the old days, and they 
had bred, developed and multiplied there, 
shrewd, rugged and stubborn. Where some 
of the domestic types had died out com- 
pletely, and the others become weak, scarce 
strains, the rats had made good on Venus. 

Marna Murray had the same thought. 
I heard her say, "Rats,” in a. horror- 
hushed voice, . as they closed in. 

I drew my gun and pointed it, at the 
biggest of the creatures, but I reckoned 
without some of his companions. They 
were upon me so fast that it was like being 
hit by huge, flying raindrops — filthy rain- 
drops, that smelled like sweat and spoiled 
meat. A pair of arms grabbed my right 
arm, sharp nails dug through my elascoid 
sleeve. Another weight fastened itself to 
my back, another around my legs. Down 1 
went in a heap. 

Marna Murray screamed, and rushed. 
Her gun was out, too, and working. She 
poured explosive pellets into the creatures 
that swarmed over me, knocking them loose 
from me. One, another, a third— -and then 
her gun worked no more. She’d squeezed 
down the trigger and fired charge after 
charge until they were all gone. Nexc 
moment, they had her, too. 

“Simon!” she called out to her only 
friend on that whole world, and X tried to 
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struggle free and help her. Next moment 
I was hit somewhere on the head, and the 
firelight faded from in front of my eyes. 

I wakened to find myself bound tightly. 
Whoever had tied me up knew the tie-up 
business. Not only my arms and legs, but 
my neck and heels and thumbs and toes 
were lashed and -swathed with lines. I lay 
with my back against a big stone, and in 
the light of the fire I saw Marna, also 
tied and helpless, against another stone 
facing me. Her hair was mussed into a 
tangle, her jersey and slacks were torn, and 
her eyes were wide and blank. 

"Marna,” I said. 

"Hello, Simon,” she said back. All 
around us sounded the rustling voices of 
our captors^ "We .were wrong, weren’t we? 
About these lords and Toasters of" Mother " 
Earth.” 

"What are they?” I asked, because won- 
der and mystery dominated every other 
matter in my mind. 

"Rats,” said Marna. "I’ve studied evolu- 
tion, Simon. You know about the rays and 
split atoms and §uch things turned loose 
in that destroying war? Radiation can make 
changes in adaptations and tendencies of 
creatures. Whatever was to live through 
the catastrophe would be altered into the 
sort of monster that could survive. Rats- — 
what else are these things?” 

"But they act like men — ” I said, 

"They’ve developed. The changes the 
war made in the world’s condition, and 
the meeting of necessity by nature. And 
what humanity left behind it — gardens, 
tools — ” 

That was all we had time to say. They 
saw we were awake, and they came about 
us again. Some crouched as they moved, 
others craned over the shoulders of the 
crouchers. I was stunned and nauseated by 
their ring of sharp muzzles and glowing 
eyes, and the smell of them, which I can't 
describe in any terms. They were snicker- 
ing and chattering to each other. 

"What will they do to us?” quavered 
Marna. 

I was' making a guess to myself about 
that. A couple, of. them' were^ building a 
fire. It was skilfully built, that fire — they 



knew how to build on, as I didn’t. First 
a handful of small, dry twigs, then some 
short pieces of thicker wood, and then a 
sort of criss-cross of stubby pieces that 
would make a hot, concentrated blaze, like 
a — 

"Cooking fire,” breathed Marna, almost 
too softly for me to catch. 

When the fire was going, the two who 
had made it conferred in .their snickering 
language. One of them reached out his 
claw-fringed paw, and a neighbor put a 
knife into it, the knife I had left for a 
present at the vegetable field. I saw the 
paw dose around the handle of the knife. 

It was only a paw, with no thumb or any- 
thing that served for a thumb— clumsy, in 
a way, but skilful in another, with a palm 
all gray-pallukwhere the skin-oTthe=back,= 
like the skin of the rest of the creature, 
was rusty pink. The creature tested the. 
point of his knife on the palm of the other 
paw. He took hold of the knife point, and 
appeared to be delighted with the way the 
blade curved and sprung. Then he moved 
toward Marna, and bent, above her anti 
lifted the knife. 

Just then a bright little glow showed in 
his side, like the striking of an electro- 
automatic pellet, and he spun around and 
dropped into slack stillness. 

You should have heard the skirling and 
rattling chorus of their voices. The other 
fire-maker — it was a female, maybe the 
two fire-makers were mates — ran to the 
body and stooped to touch it. A glow ex- 
ploded in the center of her low, back- 
slanting forehead, brighter than the fire, 
and she slumped across the first to fall. 

The others began to mill and howl. One 
of the biggest pointed to me, and a louder 
howl went up. Several made at me, as if 
they thought I’d struck down their friends. 
I hadn’t, I couldn’t — I was tied like a 
package. I couldn’t defend myself if they 
tried to do anything, and they were going 
to try. The nearest of them flashed out his 
talon-fringed paws, and then I heard the 
solid plop of a striking missile. He was 
down. Another was down, another. The 
night was torn and riven with the scream- 
ing of their many voices. 
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They didn’t understand. Death had 
come among them. It struck them .down 
at ;every movement they made toward us. 
All that was comprehensible about that 
destruction was that it came to defend us. 
They shrank away, all but one that might 
have been a chief. He was plucky, I’ll give 
him that. He stooped and picked up the 
fallen dagger. 

What he was going to do with it we 
could never tell, for his paw burst into 
ruddy explosion as an electro-automatic 
pellet struck it. And before he had the 
chance to look down and see what made 
him drop the knife, another explosion 
bloomed in the center of his breast and 
dropped him like a chunk of mud. 

That was enough for the others. They 
turned and ran in all directions. As some 
of them ran' in one direction by chance, 
they wilted and tumbled dead, and the 
others went the opposite way. They pulled 
out of there, off of the hill. We stayed 
alone, bound and helpless as we were; we 
had to stay alone, with the fire that had 
been stoked up to cook us, and the corpses 
of those horrid unguessable creatures that 
had been about to 1 have a bite of us. 

We were motionless and silent for what 
seemed hours, but was probably minutes. 
Then feet came scampering into hearing, 
and a dark, tall figure popped into view. 
Wickram was there, rifle in one hand, his 
dagger in the other, cutting our bonds. 

fools," Wickram said to us, 
-I- without heat, only contempt. "You 
two star-gazing.; dream-driven fools. Lie 
quiet, Roper, so that I can cut you loose. 
Nothing would do but the best, eh? You 
wanted a paradise on this Earth, and you 
thought you’d get what you wanted." 

"Get Mama out of this,” I said, trying 
to keep my voice from shaking. "Get her 
out — don’t mind me — " 

"I’ve already set her free,” said Wick- 
ram, "but it’s informing to hear you talk 
like that about her. The bureau boys who 
tried to get you together knew what they 
were doing, after all.” 

He stooped and picked up my fallen 
pistol, then Mama’s; "Here you are. They 



let the things stay where you dropped 
them. Load up again, Marna.” He paused 
and stooped down to examine one of the 
bodies. "Amazing. Yet, once you accept 
the idea, quite logical. The race of the 
rats was bound to come through even the 
worst of catastrophes, and develop— next 
to humanity, rats are perhaps best fitted 
to conquer and rule — •” 

"How did you get here?” I asked him. 

"Followed you two deserters, of course. 
As it got to be dusk, I lost sight of your 
tracks, and went up a trail to another hill- 
top where there weren’t any of these rat 
folk. From there I saw what was happen- 
ing on this hill, by the firelight. I had a 
telescopic finder-sight on my rifle,” and he 
held it out to us. "I could pick them off 
as I pleased, and I injected a little drama 
into it for their benefit. Let them fall as 
if fate had overtaken, them. In a way, fate 
had — in my person. Simple, eh?” 

Simple, yes, when Wickram was there 
to do it. He motioned to us. 

"Back home we go. That bunch of gen- 
try was startled away from you, but they’ll 
get up their courage and come back. Head 
down the hill, Roper, and keep your eyes 
open and your pistol ready. Then you, 
Murray. I'll bring up the rear.” 

We departed from the hill in the order 
he had set up. And Wickram had been 
right I suppose that rats, who hadn’t come 
down to us as traditionally courageous ex- 
cept when cornered, had developed their 
resolution during those centuries as lords 
of creation. We could hear them skirling 
and chattering to each other. As we made 
it through the darkness to the top of the 
next hill, with the level land beyond, the 
moon came up. By its light, we saw dis- 
tant figures fringing the heights we had 
left. Wickram lifted his rifle, but did not 
touch the trigger. 

"No, let them come a little closer,” he 
said. "Close enough to feel they threaten 
our escape. Then when a few of them die, 
it’ll look like a fairly explicit warning. 
We can’t kill them all, and the ones who 
are still alive must learn to be afraid of 
us.” 

"Of us three human beings!” cried 
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Marna incredulously, looking back. There 
were hundreds of the rat folk. 

"Of us three human beings,” agreed 
W id-cram bleakly. "We've got to hold 
them off until more of us arrive to take 
care of them. This isn’t the sort of recog- 
nizable war we could fight with other men. 
We can’t make compromises or treaties— 
we must wipe them out, or be wiped out 
ourselves.” 

We reached the level ground, and 
moved away with what speed we could 
make toward the distant point where our 
ship was located. 

It wasn’t a straight journey, nor a quiet 
one. 

The rat folk came down out of the hills 
behind us, though they did not try to press 
us' any too 'dose: 'They diHn’Pf eSl Th ey had " 
to, because of what we were to find up 
ahead, at the vegetable patches. 

Moving in advance of the others, I 
found it first., It was heralded by some- 
thing that sang shrilly past my ear, a 
missile. I heard Wick ram grunt behind 
me, the missile had hit him. Then, moving 
toward us in- the gloom, came a skirmish 
line of rat folk. 

One of them, lifted his paw, with some- 
thing in it I aimed by guess in the dark- 
ness, and my pellet struck and lighted up 
his sharp, low-browed face with its ex- 
plosion. Mama fired, almost over my 
shoulder, and knocked down another. I 
aimed at a third, a fourth, and both my 
shots told. The creatures wavered before 
us, retreated and at the same time bunched 
together. They seemed to sink into the 
ground, like wisps of heavy vapor. 

"Rush them,” Wickram was command- 
ing. He sounded as if he had clenched his 
teeth. Mama and I obeyed, in time to see 
a sort of trapdoor closing down on a hole. 
So the rat folk had dens, cleverly dis- 
guised, near their vegetable patches, and 
stayed in them during the daylight — that 
solved the mystery that had perplexed 
Wickram and me the day before. I 
prodded the place with my foot. It sounded 
hollow when I stamped, but I couldn’t 
make out any way to open it. 

"Let me,” said Wickram, coming up. 



He lowered the muzzle of his rifle and let 
it spit a burst of pellets. They glowed and 
exploded in the soil, and the hole made 
itself visible. Thrusting' his weapon down 
more closely into this opening, Wickram 
pdured a longer, more concentrated series 
of shots into it. We heard a sudden chorus 
of chattering screams, which abruptly 
ceased. 

"They’ll not be any advance guard to 
press our retreat,” said Wickram, and 
staggered a little. 

"You’re hurt,” said Mama. 

"Whatever that cursed beast threw 
nicked my arm — not deeply, but it made 
me feel faint.” 

PICKED up something from beside the 
“corpse I had^firsrstruck. It w'a's a'sirnple-' 
piece of wood, shaped like an L. In the 
shorter arm was a socket, and in the socket 
a short, heavy dart which was equipped 
with a metal tip. 

"Like the old throwing sticks of ancient 
savages,” said Mama. "A skilful user can 
double the force of his cast with it. Let’s 
look at your wound. Captain.” 

She turned on a radium . flash. Wick- 
ram’s sleeve was tom, and blood streaked 
• it, but the wound on his forearm was, as 
he had said, no more than a nick. 

"On to our base,” he scolded. "I’m no 
weakling to be fussed over.” 

We kept moving, though not very fast. 
Once or twice Wickram called out harshly 
for us to slow down. Back beyond him we 
had the awareness, though none too clear 
a view, of those rat folk, coming after us 
in a large and fairly well controlled forma- 
tion. They kept their distance, but not too 
furtively. It was as if they were coming 
along to watch something. 

Which is exactly what they were com- 
ing along to do. 

Those of them that had popped up at 
the vegetable patch might have warned us, 
but Marna and I weren’t mental like Wick- 
ram, and Wickram was suffering with that 
superficial but painful wound. We moved 
closer to our base and closer. It took sev- 
eral hours, and dawn was pretty nearly 
arrived as we came up and in a few more 
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moments would have headed in and been 
lost. 

But Wickram stopped and reeled a little. 
Marna sprang back to him and steadied 
him by his elbow, and he cried out in 
pain. 

"What is it?” I demanded. "Your 
wound?” 

Marna turned on her flash, and we saw 
that his hand, wrist and forearm were 
swelled up like a loaf of synthetic, all 
angry red except at the wound. That was 
black. 

"All right,” said Wickram, still between 
his clenched teeth. "I didn’t want to drive 
you two into hysterics. That dart that 
grazed me a little while ago was poisoned. 
Clever little hunting creatures, aren’t 
they?” 

"We’ve got to get to the ship," said 
Marna. ’There’ll be medicines — counter- 
agents — ” 

"After all these hours,” said Wickram, 
and now he sounded just weary and gentle, 
T doubt if they’ll help. Roper, I don’t 
know if you have any seniority over Mur- 
ray, but when I’m done for you'll com- 
mand here. I think, all things being equal, 
a man’s a better commander than a 
woman.” 

"Get him to the ship,” Murray said to 
me, and we turned that way. But there 
was a rising flicker of sound from there. 



and when we looked hard in the moon- 
light we saw that all around our ship 
swarmed rat folk. 

"We're trapped between two forces,” 
said Marna, and her voice was quiet but 
too frightened to be desperate. "They've 
got us.” 

"No, we’ve got them,” Wickram 
snarled. "You two pull out and move side- 
wise, between the two parties, and get 
away toward the ocean. Let me go forward 
alone. ” 

"Captain, I won’t — ” I began. 

"You’ll obey orders, Roper,” he in- 
formed me in a burst of rage. "Move fast, 
and take Marna with you. If you follow 
me, or even try to follow me, I’ll let you 
have a couple of rounds from this rifle. I 
mean it. Start out!” 

He pulled himself together, and fairly 
ran toward the ship. 

We paused and watched. To that ex- 
tent, we disobeyed the last order he ever 
gave us. 

The rat folk seemed to be trying to get 
the door of the ship open, but they paused 
and looked as Wickram approached. I saw 
him once, in a clear flash of moonlight — 
he had the rifle at his good shoulder, his 
good hand on the trigger, but the muzzle 
drooping toward the ground. As he came 
at them, I could hear the whiz of darts in 
the air. Probably Wickram was hit once or 
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frwice, because he faltered, but did not 
slacken his pace. He came quite close to 
the ship, when, they spread out and moved 
in again, as if to surround him. Then he 
pulled the trigger, and the pellet struck 
the ground in a red glow of explosion. 

All the ground around the ship was 
lurid fire, the color of blood — then blue, 
green, pale yellow, red again, 

Wickram must have spread his blaze 
signal powder for the third and final be- 
fore dawn signal before he went after us. 

It was blinding, that field of changing, 
glaring flame, sprouting up in an area all 
around the ship for moment after moment. 
When it died again, Marna and I were 
blinded. We held our eyes in our hands 
an til^we-cou]d=-look= again— for=Wickram= 
and die rat folk. 

There wasn’t any Wickram, and there 
weren’t any rat folk. 

T HE blaze powder had whiffed them all 
out of existence together, every mole- 
cule of them. Wickram, with death upon 
him, had managed -to destroy all , those 
dozens of enemies who had closed in on 
him. 

I yelled like an animal myself, and ran 
toward the place. Marna was behind me. 

I realized that the other rat-party was fol- 
lowing, more slowly, and quite silent. At 
the edge. of the smoking area where the 
blaze signal had gone off, taking with it 
so many living creatures, ^ I turned and fired 
Into the /foremost ranks of the rat folk. 

They stopped still, and . they fell. For 
one crazy instant I imagined that my single 
pistol shot , had stricken them all dead. 
Then, in the moonlight, I saw that I had- 
n't. They were alive, all right, but they 
were lying on their faces. They began to 
make sounds, not trills and: snickers, but 
moans. Prone and helpless- looking, they 
Stretched out their paws to us. One of them 
raised his ugly pointed face, and then 
shoved it back down- in the sand. 

I moved' toward them, not caring 
whether. I lived another second. They 
moaned, and. tried to crawl away, back- 
wards, their faces down, their bodies hori- 



zontal. They looked as If they were pray- 
ing. 

That was it, they were praying. They’d 
seen a more unthinkable and terrible de- 
struction of their fellow-beings than the 
one Wickram had wrought with long- 
range rifle fire on 'the hilltop. What had 
he said about it? The ones who are still 
alive must learn to be afraid of us. Well, 
that had come to them. Fear. They' had 
seen a single strange invader, surrounded 
and doomed^ by overwhelming numbers, 
simply take himself away in a fountain of 
many-colored fires, and with him had gone 
every soul that had offered him any vio- 
lence. 

They were beaten. They crawled, they 
moanedi^They^pulled-out-oTthere.^Marna^ 
and I watched them going, and then,' very 
suddenly, she. fainted. 

We waited outside for the dawn, and 
waited all the next day, and the next night. 
In the morning* that • followed, we found 
■things brought close to our base. Stacks of 
vegetables, neatly arranged — carrots, tur- 
nips, cabbages, beans. On top' of the pile 
lay something we recognized, the belt and 
knifw I had left for them to take three 
.nights before. 

"They want to make peace -yyith us,” 
said Marna. "Bribe us. Buy us -off 

"It’s a sort of pity they can’t,” I re- 
plied. "I don’t comprehend ' peace with 
them. It’s us or them, Marna. If they 
don’t come at us again, - we’ll go after 
them.” ■ 

‘ "When our reenforcements - arrive, 
Simon.” She looked at me. “Until- then, 
you and I are the only, realities.” 

"You’re reality enough for me, Marna.” 
."And you for 'me .” 5 
We stopped talking, because we had 
something more important-- to do for the 
moment. When Marna took her face away 
from mine, she said, "You ought to shave. 
Simon, there will have to be a report of 
all this.” 

"When the others arrive, and I have 
time,' I’ll write one,” I. said. 

Now that they’re arriving, I have writ- 
ten it. 





BY FRANK BELKNAP LONG 



T HE ship came sweeping down into 
the valley like a great silver gull, 
its vanes catching the sunlight and 
throwing a wheeling shadow on the green 
world below. 

The men crowding the view room were 
like children set free in the warm October, 
after a month of school, given leave to shout 
and cheer, with bells ringing like mad and 
the whole town in a holiday mood. 

This is your day, kiddies. Make the most 
of it. Go home and get into fancy costumes, 



When venturers conquer the last frontier of 
star-studded space, what facts and im- 
possibilities shall- they find? 
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break open packages of colored chalk, cut 
eye-holes in pumpkins, race up and down 
stairs dressed up for Hallowe'en, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas. 

The men crowding the view room felt 
sweat break out on their necks and-.h an ds. 
They were not altogether convinced that the 
green world was real. 

How could a man ever be sure that the 
great day was real? The torturing anticipa- 
tion, the high-soaring hopes and fears, the 
travail, the weariness, the discipline of long 
days and nights in star-dusty space could 
give birth to strange doubts which even the 
shimmer of sunlight on a green valley could 
not dispel. 

How could one be sure when the sun was 
not Sol, -but -Alpha-of the Centaurs' and' the’ 
green world was not Mars or Venus, but the 
warmest of little inner planets swimming in 
a dreamed of tomorrow that had suddenly 
become today. 

Today, now, this instant, as the great ship 
circled and' wheeled, its shadow lengthening 
on the walis of the green ravine. 

“Steady as she goes!’’ Captain Paul Hen- 
dry called out, his shoulders held straight in 
the port gleam, a dawning wonder in his 
stare. 

Equally eager and straight stood John 
Hoskins, meteorologist, a little man with 
keen hawk eyes, and Fred Allison, a man of 
strength and girth and a Gargantuan appe- 
tite for the good things of life. Jim Miles, 
still pale from his museum chores on Earth, 
had lost a leg in World War IV, and it was 
a little difficult for him to stand as straight 
as the others. But his eyes were as eager, his 
lips as tight. 

Each of the dozen men stood straight in 
his own way, some with a straightness of the 
spirit, and others with a straightness of the 
body, and a few with, a straightness that was 
simply a relief from anxiety, from the fact 
of fear. 

As the men watched the valley sweep up, 
widening and deepening, a bulkhead panel 
swung open, and a slim girl came into the 
view room. She had tawny hair and clear 
blue eyes. 

The men turned and by a curious quirk 
of identification their minds, placed the val- 



ley glow about the head of the girl, and by 
a curious quirk of sympathy they transferred 
their own emotions to the lucky fellow who 
stepped forward to take her in his arms. 

It was inevitable that Allison should be 
the lucky one, for Barbara Maitland, archae- 
ologist, she of the shining skills and tight- 
braided hair, preferred strength and con- 
fidence to caution in a man. 

"It's good to know this belongs to every- 
body!” the girl breathed. "We’ve crossed 
space to another star and we've proved that 
it could be done, and now it belongs to 
every man, woman and child on Earth. We 
mustn’t ever allow ourselves to forget. that!” 
“Not a chance!” Allison laughed, holding 
her in a tight, waltzing embrace. "We’H go_ 
* on Trom here! “This’ is jus! a beginning!” 
Around and around they waltzed, .while 
the men grinned, cheered, shouted, wept. 
Captain Hendry brought- his fist down on 
his palm with a resounding smack and said; 
"Break it up, lads! Save the fireworks until 
we’ve set her down!” 

T HE ship came to rest on a sloping green 
hillside, w-ith hardly a tremor, and Cap- 
tain Hendry busied himself with the duties 
peculiar to his command and the experts, 
went to work and long-nourished fears, 
doubts and trepidations vanished like tallow 
in bright sunlight as the good news spread 
through the ship. 

Everyone seemed to be talking at once. 
"The air is just right, sir! A little high 
in oxygen content, but we can take the ex- 
cess in our stride, sir!” 

"Tire temperature is just dandy, sir. 
Couldn’t be better. Sixty-five in the shade!” 
“We won’t need spacesuits, sir! We can 
go outside whenever you give the word!” 
Just give the wonderful, bright, shining 
word and we’ll all go outside and scoop up 
handfuls of the new earth, and breathe the 
new air deep into our lungs and flash the 
great news back to Earth on a radio with a 
range of light years. Just give the word, 
sir! 

Captain Hendry gestured for silence and 
called for three volunteers. The first man to 
step forward was Fred Allison, with a quick 
intake of his breath. Jim Miles wet his lips 
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and reached Allison’s side in two limping 
strides, a little ahead of Hoskins, who 
moved with the deliberation of a scientist 
refusing to be rushed. 

"Now then, men!” Captain Hendry said, 
his eyes flashing. "We’ll just go down into 
the valley and have a look around. I’ve a 
great deal of respect for the captain who 
marched all of his men down a hill and 
marched them straight back again. He had 
a fine flair for the dramatic. He should also 
have been handed over to a lunacy commis- 
sion! 

"We’d all like to go outside, sir!" a fool; 
ish lad protested. "We really would, sir!" 

"You’ll get your chance!” Hendry 
laughed. "We’ll be here a long time.” 

Without further ado Captain Hendry 
swung about and walked toward the gravity 
lock. Allison, Miles and Hoskins fell into 
step at his heels, feeling suddenly organized 
and confident, ready to follow the captain 
to the ends of the earth. For surely this, was 
an earth, even if it were not Terra. Just as 
warm and friendly, just as green, just as 
ripe for exploration. 

The air was cool and sweet, good to 
breathe, and as the gravity lock closed with 
a gentle murmur the four men stood for an 
instant directly, in front of the ship, stood 
utterly motionless with a shivering wonder 
in their thoughts, drinking in the fresh new 
vista. Then they swung about and went 
striding down into the valley, walking four 
abreast, compact little energy, weapons jog- 
ging on their hips. 

On such a mission Captain Hendry had 
no desire to take the lead. Share and share 
alike, in danger and glory, and let each man 
be a captain in his own right. 

E XPLORING a new world was like pour- 
ing a generous measure of champagne 
into a glass and watching the bubbles col- 
lect in frosty beads. You had to be a little 
careful about drinking the champagne. Like 
as not it would be bad for you. The pouring 
was the thing, savoring the aroma of a new 
world, watching the bubbles sparkle and 
dance. 

Green grass under their feet, a caressing 
[wind on their cheeks and the valley sloping 



away to a misty glimmering. The valley 
widening out and each of the four thinking: 
This is it! This is the great day and we are 
the first! This is our moment to bequeath 
to our children’s children, this is our fine, 
bright, new gift to the world of tomorrow! 

They were a thousand feet below the ship 
when the thin mist rolled back and the glim- 
mering heart of the valley swept into their 
view. 

Captain Hendry stopped walking, the 
beauty and wonder crashing about him like 
a shattering house of glass. Miles cried out 
hoarsely, and let fear and revulsion sweep 
him, making no effort to conceal the way he 
felt. 

"Look! Oh, look!” Hoskins muttered, 
pointing, a spasm twisting the muscles of 
his throat. 

Only Allison took the sight in his stride. 
Only Allison stood up to it, throwing out 
his arms in a gesture of defiance and fierce 
human pride, throwing his arms out and 
back as if to embrace that incredible chal- 
lenge to humanity and hold it in a crushing 
hammerlock. 

In the still green depths of the valley a 
great stone figure loomed. Titanic in girth, 
aureoled in radiance, it straddled the valley 
with a terrible, possessive strength. 

The colossus was a brutish parody of the 
human figure as evolution had shaped that 
figure on Earth. It was apelike and yet not 
quite an ape, manlike but in no sense a true 
man. The barrel chest, the long, dangling 
arms, and the bared teeth were wholly 
simian. But the cranial bulge above the mas- 
sive eye sockets was more pronounced than 
the brain bulge of Homo sapiens, and the 
long, apelike arms terminated in slender- 
fingered hands, white and almost feminine 
in their delicacy. 

The stone giant was staring straight up 
the valley slope, its brutish arms outspread, 
its malign, heavy-jowled face flashing glints 
of sunlight into the eyes of the staring men 
from Earth. Briefly and fantastically the 
sunlight flitted over the bulging eyeballs of 
the brute, etching blue shadows into the 
sunken cheeks, filling the mouth with -fire. 

The colossus was still with the stillness 
of a carven gargoyle crouching on some 
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cathedral fastness in an age of blood and 
strife. 

"If that statue is an idol it would debase 
the most primitive cult of cannibals on 
Ear tli!” Hoskins choked. 

"Yes, you are right, Hoskins!” Captain 
Hendry agreed. "It sickens me just to look 
at it. We’d better go back!” 

"Go back!” Allison stood against the 
glare, facing the valley slope. "You can’t 
be serious, sir! It took genius to carve a fig- 
ure like that out of solid rock! It’s the great- 
est of , all great stone faces! More than a 
face, a complete humanoid shape! This 
planet is inhabited by craftsmen, by 
heaven!” 

"Craftsmen?” Hendry muttered. "Crafts- 
men, = did you, say?. -You mean -barbarians 
with a terrible, naked hatred of life! A 
love of cruelty and death. Just look at that 
face. Let its expression sink into you, man! 
If you give it half a chance — it will remold 
your brain to fit the way it feels about you!” 

Allison threw back his head and laughed 
heartily. 

"It seems to amuse you, Allison!” Hendry 
said. 

LLISON turned with a defiant shrug. 
"If that’s the kind of idol they prefer 
to worship — it’s their funeral, not ours! We 
carry powerful weapons. We can take' care 
of ourselves. Let’s not be childish about 
this.” 

Captain Hendry turned and put his hand 
on Miles’ shoulder. "What do you think, 
Jim? Shall we go back?” 

Miles shut his eyes before replying. Iri 
bis mind’s gaze he saw Barbara Maitland 
standing by the view port, framed against 
the stellar night, her hair a tawny web of 
glory. 

He remembered how she talked, laughed, 
sat, walked. In his thoughts he reached out 
and took her into his arms. In his thoughts 
she broke away from him, mocking him 
with her healthy straight young body. How 
could she love a man who limped, who sel- 
dom smiled, who was wedded by tempera- 
ment to cold precision instruments and the 
dry dust of museums? 

What did it matter that they had been 



childhood sweethearts, when choking dry 
dust now rose like a cloud between them. 

A reckless young cub, Allison. Untamed 
and callow, a lion cub in his cruel playful- 
ness. As ready to slap a woman as to love 
her, trading on his bronzed, first-youth boy- 
ishness, his winning smile. What incred- 
ible fools women were to be taken in by 
rippling muscles and the thinly disguised 
ugliness of an outsized human brute mas- 
querading as a laughing Apollo. 

Just how much happiness would Barbara 
lose if the lion cub went down alone into 
the valley and never came back? Not much, 
surely. 

No woman could be happy for long 
in a lion cub's playful embrace. , _ 

■"Well7 = Jirft7 what ‘"do you say?” Captain 
Hendry urged. 

Jim turned with a shudder of self-loath- 
ing. "Allison has made up his mind, sir,” 
he said. "We can't let him go alone.” 

"I can order him back!” Hendry pro- 
tested. "What do you think this is, a debat- 
ing society?” 

"No, sir. But if you order Allison back 
he’ll refuse to obey. You’ll have to disci- 
pline him.” 

"Say what you mean, man!” Hendry 
flared. "You mean I’ll have to blast him 
down.” 

“That’s correct, sir.” 

Hendry reddened. "Are you suggesting 
that I allow him to flaunt discipline?” 

Miles shook his head. "No, sir. If you 
order him back and he refuses everlasting 
regret will walk with us. Why give him a 
chance to flaunt discipline, sir? You can un- 
tie your hands by killing him. But wouldn’t 
it be simpler to go along with him? How 
about it?” 

Deeper in the valley the Captain fell to 
arguing again. “I was crazy to listen to you, 
Jim,” he said. 

Miles frowned, jogging on. The colossus 
loomed above them and the valley sloped 
away and the hot sunlight beat down. Alli- 
son had fallen bick, to join the others. An- 
other minute and Captain Hendry would 
have forgotten his anger, would have ac- 
cepted him again as a comrade in arms. But 
that minute never came* — 
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T htERE was no tune for further talk, a 
shifting of perspective, the satisfying 
realization that discipline on a new world 
was less important than Captain Hendry 
had dreamed. 

For the valley was suddenly swarming 
with living men and women, tawny-skinned 
and lithe of limb, wearing primitive gar- 
ments of some rough cloth and carrying 
themselves with the natural, easy grace of 
barbarians everywhere. 

They came swarming up the slope, shout- 
ing and laughing, straight toward the four 
men from Earth. A sing-song kind of 
speech they had. It certainly wasn’t Chinese, 
but it was good to hear, warm and rich and 
vibrant. 

“Don't let them come top close!" Hendry 
warned, his hand darting to his hip. 

It was a needless warning. For when the 
laughing barbarians came close fear went 
away. Uneasiness and suspicion went away. 

Allison burst out laughing. "They’re like 
children!" he said, laughing very hard. 
’’Friendly children.” 

“Yes!" Hoskins agreed. 

Miles said nothing. He simply stood still 
and accepted the warm tribute of friendli- 
ness in stunned disbelief. An incredible out- 
flowing of pure good will it was, a thing 
that could be instantly sensed. The men 
came up and patted the four men from 
Earth on the shoulder. With gratitude in 
their eyes, with appreciation and respect and 
loyalty and hometown pride, as though they 
were greeting football heroes at the end of 
a great game. 

A truly great game! It was a heartier 
greeting than any handshake, a thing of 
wild enthusiasm. It was like being lifted on 
the shoulders of a cheeringcrowd. 

The women were more circumspect. They 
simply knelt and embraced the feet of the 
men from Earth. 

The friendly people. Ah, how friendly 
they were, how incredibly kind. Kneeling 
at Allison’s feet a sloe-eyed woman crooned 
to him in tender rapture as Captain Hendry 
paced slowly back and forth. Had an hour 
passed or an eternity? 

Of course, it wasn’t real. Of course they 
were all dreaming, and this couldn’t be real. 



In a moment it would crash and dissolve,’ 
splinter and whip away, like a great ship 
ripped asunder by a collision in space, 
floundering in the black gulfs and throwing 
out pinwheeling splashes of light as it shat- 
tered into dust. 

The four men from Earth were in a lush 
green valley with a. high windy cave behind 
them. They were being slowly suffocated 
with friendliness. It was impossible for. 
them to break away. 

Miles felt a vague uneasiness as Hendry 
paced, a desire to talk to Hendry. He stood 
up and walked slowly to the captain’s side, 
and joined him in his pacing. 

“This is incredible!” he said. 

“Quite!" Hendry agreed. 

“We ought to be getting back to die ship, 
sir! 

“All in good time!" Hendry said. 

“You’re not resigned to staying here, 

* i •» 

sir? 

“What do you take me for?" Hendry 
stopped pacing to glare at Miles. “Well be 
getting back soon enough.” 

“But blast it, sir, why don’t we go im- 
mediately?" 

“Because I don’t want to antagonize these 
people!" Hendry blurted out. “We’ve got 
to live with them. Another planet of an- 
other star — inhabited by a really friendly 
race of human beings. Do you realize what 
that means, Jim?” 

“It has been making my head spin!" 
Miles acknowledged. "They’re not at all 
like us, sir.” 

“I know, Jim," 

“There’s no suspicion, no malice in them. 
Where are all the instinctive tribal antag- 
onisms you’d expect to find in a barbarian 
culture? We’re strangers here, outsiders. But 
that doesn't mean a thing to them!” 

“I know, I know!” Hendry muttered, 
looking concerned. “There's something hor- 
ribly wrong here, but I can’t put my finger 
on itr” 

“Wrong? You don’t like it? Look here, 
sir. This friendliness is the real thing. It’s 
genuine, deep-seated. Don’t ask me how I 
know but I do know, sir. I can feel it in my 
bones!” 

“So can I!" Hendry conceded. "And I 
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still don’t like it. It's not natural, it’s not — 
well, human.” 

H ENDRY raised his eyes and stared at 
Allison. The big man sat on a boulder, 
with a barbarian maid on each of his sun- 
bronzed knees. Another girl crouched at his 
feet, staring up at him with the rapt absorp- 
tion of an Indian basket maker. Ensnaring 
him in a warm and friendly way, but not at 
all possessively. 

"They’re just naturally free of guile, sir!” 
Miles commented. "Simple and generous 
and kind. - They don’t even hate one an- 
other!” 

"I’m not blind,” Hendry grunted. "Sex 
antagonism is pretty basic with us. Just 
about rock bottom basic.^ Those- girls aren’t- 
even jealous.” 

Hendry turned as he spoke, and contem- 
plated Hoskins. Hoskins was doing an in- 
credible thing. He was engaging in athletic 
competition. The friendly people were disc 
throwers. 

Before the cave three tall native strong 
boys were hurling flat wooden discs at a 
distant stage. The discs were perforated, 
and the game was quite obviously a far Cen- 
taurian variant of an old rustic game which 
still survived on Earth. 

The first disc thrower missed the. stake by 
a good two yards. As he grimaced and 
groaned another strong boy came closer. The 
skillfully hurled disc of number three grazed 
the stake with a vibrant twang. Hoskins 
made a ringer! 

It was an incredible feat, for the punched- 
out center of the disc barely fitted the stake. 
The three strong boys surrounded Hoskins 
and lifted him to their shoulders. They 
pranced around with him in a wild fury of 
acclaim. 

"We can be good losers, too!” Miles 
breathed quickly. 

One of the barbarian girls came up to 
Hoskins and locked her arms about his neck. 

The three strong boys drew away and 
grinned at Hoskins. Hoskins flushed guiltily 
and straightened a little, as if anticipating 
trouble. But the strong boys continued to 
grin. Their expressions said as plain as 
words: "You’re a better man than we are. 



Gunga Din! That young lady is just about 
the cutest trick on this planet. But you’ve 
won her honestly, in fair competition. Com- 
pared to you we just don’t rate!” 

It was amusing, in a way, because Hoskins 
wasn’t the hairy-chested type. He just hap- 
pened to be good at disc throwing. 

"Well, now!” Captain Hendry said. 

”We can be good losers, too, sir!" Miles 
reiterated, wtih vehemence, as if eager to 
convince himself. 

"Oh, sure, sure we can!” Hendry agreed. 
"Only — suppose an athlete from another 
country beat us to the punch. Beat us at> 
something we’re really good at. We might 
applaud him a little with a wry face, being 
careful to conceal our resentment. Part of 
that- applause would ’be^horfeSt’ ’’too. We’re 
not incapable of generous impulses. 

"But suppose the blondes and the red- 
heads went all out for that big, brave hero . 
from another land. Would we retire from 
the arena with good grace, with pleasure ■ 
and delight?” 

"Of course not, sir, but — ” 

"He’d be lucky if he escaped with his 
life. Wars start that way, son, and don’t 
you forget it!” 

"But the friendliness of these people 
embraces everything!” Miles protested. 
"They’re just naturally friendly, brimming 
over with good will!” 

"I know,” Hendry said, scowling. "It 
won’t hurt us to think about Freud for a 
minute or two. We may have the answer 
there!” 

"Freud, sir?” 

"You know the old theory. It has never 
been disproved.” 

Hendry stared, up at the colossus as : he 
spoke, a look of fear-tinged exasperation in 
his stare. 

"Look at it this way, son. The subcon- 
scious is a mysterious thing, brimming over 
with , ail that’s hateful in man. You’ve got 
to have some outlet for that jungle part of 
yourself, or you’ll be pure brute, a beast 
with the intelligence of a man. 

“If you try to keep it locked up in your 
mind, deny its existence, you won’t behave 
like a man. Certainly not like these people. 
But suppose you let that jungle heritage 
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flow out in a vicarious, harmless way. Sup- 
pose you think about it, and accept it? Sup- 
pose you talk about it for all the world to 
hear?" 

"Talk about it, sir?" 

"Exactly. Suppose you make a work of art 
that’s the embodiment of primal hate, fear, 
rage, pure animal cunning and treachery, 
everything a truly civilized man despises in 
himself.” 

Hendry threw out his arms in a half ges- 
ture toward the colossus straddling the val- 
ley glow. "Look up there, son! That’s it! 
There you see the subconscious brute in 
these people given substance, personified, 
made objective for all the world to see! And 
now these people are free. By making an 
open confession of their guilt they’ve purged 
themselves and attained real nobility." 

Miles started. "By heaven, sir, I believe 
you’ve got something there!” 

"Wait a minute, son. Let me finish. You 
can make a false confession too. The ancient 
Romans did that. They pretended the-jungle 
heritage didn’t exist. They worshipped a 
false nobility. The Magna Mater. A great 
stone image of a serene and beautiful 
woman, the soul of nobility, incapable of 
treachery or malice. And the Romans were 
quite the most bloodthirsty people in his- 
tory.” 

"But, sir, you can’t be serious!” Miles 
said, aghast. "That’s not what we’ve been 
taught to believe. Brutal people have fash- 
ioned cruel primitive brutal idols!” 

"That’s true, son! But they still failed to 
make an honest confession. Take the Nazi 
hordes — or the hordes of Genghis Khan. 
They were twice as hypocritical as the 
Romans. They worshipped a brutal, veiled 
idol. The veil of mystical m umbo-jumbo 
distorted the brutality, so they could still 
pretend it didn’t exist for them.” 

Miles looked up at the colossus and saw 
that it wore no veil. Its naked ugliness was 
unique. 

M ILES looked again at the friendly peo- 
ple. There was a sweet-souled gentle- 
ness in the eyes of the girl who knelt at 
Allison’s feet. Miles realized suddenly that 
the girl would have liked Allison all for 



herself. Surely that was natural, humas 
enough. But she was willing to relinquish 
Allison if holding on to him meant hating. 
Hate she could not abide. 

She had made a confession, an honest 
confession, along with all of her people. 
Now she found it desirable to be grown up. 

What a pity that Allison was such t 
scoundrelly brute. Incapable of loyalty to 
any one woman — - 

Wait, hold on. Such thoughts were 
jungle-spawned. 

Miles looked at Hendry and said, "Sir, 
I’ve a. confession to make. It confirms your 
theory, in a way!” 

"Well, son?” 

"Coming down here I experienced an up- 
surge of primal hate, sir, directed against 
Allison. I wanted to see him dead. I’m 
pretty sure you know why.” 

"I can guess, son,” Hendry said. 

"I let myself go, subconsciously. I didn't 
,try to hide it from myself. I didn’t try to 
tell myself that I was just being noble and 
protective. Oh, I did at first. But then I 
really let myself go. I saw red. My hands 
were pressed against Allison’s windpipe 
and I was throttling him. Do you under- 
stand, sir? I was all brute, for a minute.” 

"Ah, yes — yes, son,” Hendry sighed. 
"Our neolithic ancestors were all brutes for 
a good many minutes.” 

"It ceased to be just a subconscious thing, 
sir. It flowed up from the dark depths of 
my mind into imaged clearness. It became 
like that colossus, a conscious work of art, 
all evil, an honest confession which I made 
to myself!” 

"And then you were free of it? It left 

you?” 

"A good deal of it left me. I was a better 
man for it. Maybe if I had a lump of soft 
clay right now and could push it around and 
make it look like Allison — ” 

"That’s what honest art. is for, son. To 
tell us as much as we can endure to know 
about ourselves. Otherwise, we just go on 
being primitive and — two-faced, son!” 

Two-faced! 

Hendry raised his thin, bony hands in the 
sunlight and looked at them. Fiercely he 
told himself that he was not an old man. 
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There was one test of youth — and only one. 
You couldn't tell how old a man was by 
pressing a stethoscope to his chest and test- 
ing his blood pressure. You had to look 
deep into his eyes. You had to ask him 
about — his memories. 

The memories of an old man were like 
withered leaves falling on a stagnant pool at 
midnight. Not fresh and green and alive. 
And the scars of an old man were quite 
different from the scars of youth. An old 
man could not point to his scars as Hen- 
dry could and say: "There’s room on my 
body for a hundred more. Even in pain and 
blindness I would not shrink from shining 
adventure!" 

When a man remembered that way, when 
a man was proud of his scars, seventy-two 
years could, not. rob him ofHhis right td feel 
young. 

Hendry looked at the young girl in Alli- 
son’s arms and a convulsive spasm twisted 
the muscles of his face. He did not be- 
grudge Allison his day in the sun. No — he 
was two-faced in a different way. 

Within him fierce tides of youth ham- 
mered and battered against the citadel of 
calm, mature wisdom he had become in the 
eyes of the world. No one suspected what a 
young colt he was still, how devil-may-care 
his thoughts could be. He had to keep all 
that under lock and key. 

Miles suddenly realized that he was being 
stared at. One of the barbarian women 
was standing just outside the cave, looking 
carefully at him out of wide, dark, won- 
dering eyes. 

For a moment Miles did not breathe. He 
wras acutely conscious of his limp, his in- 
tolerable scholar’s, shyness, his mental scars. 
If he walked toward her, limping, would 
she draw back? Turn and flee perhaps, into 
the cave? 

For the first time he became fully aware 
of the true grace of these people, their 
childlike charm. Their features were strong 
and mobile, their complexions clear and they 
moved with the quick, free-limbed ease of 
forest creatures on Earth. 

The women were as alert as gazeless, as 
easily startled, as quick to turn their large, 
limpid eyes upon a man and search for hid- 



den, friendly meanings in the face he kept 
turned to the world. 

Miles told himself that a deer hunter with 
a gun under his arm, emerging from a 
thicket, looking' stern and harsh, would be 
totally disarmed by such eyes. 

And why should he not respond to the 
shining tenderness and complete trust in the 
eyes of a woman who was in all respects 
the exact opposite of a hunted creature? 
Was she not edging toward him even now, 
a challenging eagerness in her stare? 

Almost before Miles realized that he had 
moved the barbarian girl was in' his arms. 
He kissed her, gently at first, because kiss- 
ing was new to her and must have seemed 
very strange. 

After a moment ,only^ Miles- found fit" 
strange. Strange that he should be holding 
one woman in his arms and thinking of 
another, strange that warm lips could seem 
cold, the hair that fell across his shoulders 
remote, unreal. Strange that the barbarian 
girl was in no sense precious to him. 

D ISENTANGLING the girl’s arms, 
Miles looked quickly away. If only he 
could speak to her in her own language, 
could tell her how sorry he was that he 
could not love her as she deserved to be 
loved. 

A bitter despair took hold of Miles. He 
suddenly found that he couldn’t endure the 
friendly people any longer. Just looking at 
them was pure torment. 

He turned and_ walked into the cave, not 
caring whether he was followed or not. It 
was a quite ordinary cave, but as lie moved 
through the gloom a curious relief crept 
upon him. Tension diminished, fell away. 

With slow, confident steps he walked on. 
The cave was cool, spacious. Fresh, scented 
winds blew through it, carrying the fra- 
grance of valley meadows,, the peace of 
noonday glades. Clean earth smells were in 
his nostrils, the good magic of the earth, 
uncorked here on an alien world by the hypji 
node tug of his thoughts. 

He forgot the passage of time, his duty, 
the need of remaining in contact with his 
companions. A passage from a half-forgot- 
ten poem flashed through his mind. And l 
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shall have some peace here, for peace comes 
dripping slow, dripping from out the vales 
of the mornin g to where the cricket sings . . . 

As he walked on a glimmer of light 
came swimming toward him and grew 
brighter. The cave walls seemed to waver 
and recede and he suddenly found himself 
standing in the open again, staring up at a 
collossal stone figure. 

T HE figure was valley-spanning, lithe- 
limbed and athletic in aspect. It seemed 
to grow out of another figure which faced 
away from it — a misshapen, brutish figure. 
It seemed to be the Siamese twin of a pair 
of figures, one facing out into the valley, the 
other toward the .cave mouth. 

Above the towering stone body of the 
nearest figure was the carven face of a youth 
of great nobility, as serene and passionless 
as the stellar night. 

For an instant Miles did not realize that 
he had emerged from the cave behind the 
brutish colossus, and was staring up at what 
should have been its back. 

Then, slowly, his vision adjusted itself to 
the valley glare, and the significance of what 
he saw etched itself on his mind with the 
searing bite of an acid wash. 

From the mouth of the cave to the base 
of the colusses the valley slope was strewn 
with human skeletons. Skeletons alone and 
in groups, huddled together as though for 
warmth, impaled in solitary agony on spits 
of garish sunlight, bent double, in fleeing 
attitudes, in attitudes seeming to denote un- 
easy repose. 

Skeletons with their knees drawn up, 
their arms twisted inward. Skeletons flung 
headlong as if by some impossible-to-im- 
agine violence, their bony fingers clawing at 
the earth. Skeletons standing upright, as 
still as the colossus itself, with long, glitter- 
ing spears projecting from their backs. 

There were at least a hundred skeletons 
between the cave and the towering stone 
youth. A hundred hideously impaled skele- 
tons between the dark, earth-scented cave, 
and that stone-carven symbol of calm nobil- 
ity and athletic grace. 

The words seemed to form deep in the 
time-shadowed depths of Miles’ mind — 



little whirling echoes of sound at first. 
Echoes taking form slowly, revolving and 
twisting in a fearful way , like maggots bor- 
ing up to the sunlight through the deep sub- 
conscious murk. 

Two-faced! The friendly people are — 
two-faced! 

Abruptly the words crackled like thunder, 
bursting unbidden from Miles' shaking lips. 

"Two-faced — two-faced — two-faced!” 

Unaware that he had turned, Miles sud- 
denly found himself running straight back 
through the cave, careening like a man with 
a fearful load on his shoulders, his breath 
coming in choking gasps. 

Captain Hendry was still sitting on the 
rock when Miles emerged. A weary-eyed old 
man on a firmly-anchored gray rock, im- 
mune to alien pitfalls, resigned now to 
letting the friendliness seek out a younger 
target. Allison was still basking in the 
friendliness and Hoskins was hurling discs 
again. He seemed to like the game. 

Miles could see the shadows of his com- 
panions on the stones, moving back and 
forth or hovering immobile while time it-- 
self seemed to stand still. 

He walked straight up to Hendry, 
stooped and whispered hoarsely: "Some- 
thing terrible has happened. I’ve made a 
discovery that changes everything we’ve be- 
lieved about these people! Everything, do 
you understand?” 

"Well?” Hendry said, with a hint of 
weariness. "What is it, Jim?” 

Miles told him. 

Hendry blanched; then leapt up with 
a startled cry. "I might have known!” he 
groaned. "Parallel evolution, up to a point. 
Then a divergence so wide it strikes at the 
very core of life.” 

Miles nodded. ‘The divergence is men-' 
tal. Their minds must metamorphose at in- 
tervals.” 

"With the sun, perhaps!” Hendry mut- 
tered, his eyes glittering. "A cyclic change. 
They may be noble by day, evil by night. 
That’s just a guess, of course. The change 
may come once a month, or once a year.”' 

"Or hourly!” Miles said. 

"Yes, yes. Hourly. When they’re friendly 
they make a a honest confession, to purge 
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themselves of evil. They keep before their 
eyes the image of a brute. When they’re 
cruel and evil they make a lying confession. 
They worship a noble youth!" 

“We’ve got to get back to the ship, sir!" 
Miles said. 

“Yes!" agreed Hendry. “I’ll tell Allison." 

Captain Hendry turned, walked to the 
cave and talked for a full minute to Allison. 
The shadows seemed to deepen as Miles 
watched. There was an illusioa of twilight. 

For a moment Allison sat very still, 
frowning. Then, suddenly, he was laughing. 
The light grew dim and red as he gestured 
out into the valley. 

Miles felt a cold horror constricting his 
chest. Was Allison quite mad? 

When Captain Hendry r eturned to Mile s!, 
side -his lips’ were’lig lit. "He doesn’t believe 
you, Jim," he said. "He refuses to budge!" 

“Tell him to walk through the cave and 
look up!“ Miles said, passionately. 

“It’s no use, Jim!" Hendry affirmed, with 
grim finality. "He doesn’t want to believe." 

"Then we ll have to leave without him, 
sir. The safety of the ship comes first." 

Hendry shot a quick, searching glance at 
Miles. 

Miles nodded grimly. "I don’t hate him 
now, sir. When I saw those skeletons all 
that was purged away.” 

Hendry raised his eyes and stared at the 
cave for an instant in silence. His shoulders 
jerked. "Very well, son," he declared final- 
ly. “I’m glad you have the courage to face 
facts bluntly, even if it does seem to put 
you in a bad light." 

“The hell what kind of a light it puts me 
in, sir. We’ve got to dear out.” 

“Right!” Hendry’s face showed genuine 
relief. "I’ll tell Hoskins.” 

Ten minutes later the three men from 
Earth were high on the valley slope, walk- 
ing back to the ship with the valley mist 
deepening about them. 

Suddenly Hendry stopped. He laid his 
hand on Miles’ sleeve, his lips white. "Lis- 
ten!” he said. 

It was a human cry that tore out of the 
stillness, long-drawn, agonized. Yet in some 
wsys it resembled more the cry of a wild 
feast with its leg caught in a trap. 



T HE cry was followed by a silence. Then 
a pattering began deep in the valley and 
grew swiftly louder. It was not a difficult 
sound to identify. It was unmistakably the 
sound of running feet, of many feet run- 
ning. Treading softly, lightly, but ascending 
the slope toward the three men from Earth. 

Captain Hendry tried to turn. But some- 
thing seemed to twist him about and hold 
him rooted, his body as rigid as a metal 
spike driven deep into the ground. 

Hoskins fell back, shading his eyes 
against the valley glare, his face as grim as 
death. Miles simply turned quickly, his hand 
darting to the compact little energy weapon 
at his hip. 

The first of the pursuing barbarians came 
into^view^sudderdyr^a^straightr^tawny^” 
skinned figure running with his head 
thrown back. 

For an instant, brief as a dropped heart- 
beat Miles opened his mind wide to all the 
impressions of sense. He saw the long, shill- 
ing spear, quivering and deadly, the run- 
ning man’s straining throat muscles, the 
wind-stirred foliage behind him, 

A rippling sea shelving to shark -infested 
shoals, horrible, deadly. Structurally the bar- 
barian’s face wasn’t apelike. But savage 
cruelty and cold, bestial rage could do 
strange things to the lineaments of a human 
face. The eyes of the running man were slot- 
ted on a glaze of hate, and death flashed 
in the raised spear and danced in the val- 
ley shadows. Hate and death — hate and 
death — 

Miles blasted as he would have blasted at 
a cobra swirling toward him- with distended 
hood, quickly, and without emotion,' his 
gaze riveted on the barbarian's chest 
There was a deafening blast, followed by 
an incandescent burst of light. For an in- 
stant the glare coalesced, hovering like a 
wind-buffeted fireball in the still air a yard 
from Miles’ arm. 

Then long, darting filaments of flame 
swept from it They pierced the running 
man, lifted him up, arid hurled him back- 
wards down the slope. He screamed once— 
and was silent. 

After a moment Miles became aware that 
Hendry was blasting too. Through the 
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flames which danced on the slope a dozen 
running forms emerged, only to be hurled 
backwards down the slope. Just before the 
firing ceased Hoskins joined in, with a ter- 
rible, despairing cry. 

There was no need for despair, however, 
for when the last barbarian fell silence re- 
turned to the valley. A silence 'broken only 
by the faint rustling of leaves in motion, 
and the harsh breathing of the men from 
Earth. 

Miles was the first to speak. "We’ve got 
to go back,” he said. "Weaker men than 
Allison have survived a spear thrust!” 

"You’re right, lad!” Hendry said, a set 
look on his face. "We can’t leave him here 
to die so far from Earth. And if he is dead 
— we’ve got to see he gets a decent, digni- 
fied burial!” 

"For all his criminal stubbornness, lad!” 
Hendry added, nodding. 

As darkness deepened in the now almost 
shapeless sky the men from Earth turned 
back. 

They found Allison lying in shadows 
close to the cave, stirring a little, a dark 
stain on his shoulder. 

Together they lifted him up. 

The men from Earth returned to the ship 



stumbling a little under their burden, re- 
membering the friendliness, wishing they 
could have the friendliness back again, but 
knowing full well that self-preservation was 
the first law of life. 

The ship swept up from the valley like a 
great, silver gull, its vanes catching the sun- 
light and throwing a wheeling shadow on 
the green world below. 

The door of Miles’ cabin opened and 
footsteps sounded on the deck. 

Miles sat listening to the footsteps draw 
close. He pressed a blotter to a paper wet 
with ink, watched black lines seep through, 
wondered if he had succeeded in smudging 
his official report. 

"Jim!” Barbara Maitland said. 

Miles kept his eyes on the blotter, moving 
his shoulders ever so little, worrying about 
the ink. 

"It’s a little hard for me to say this, Jim! 
But could you forgive a girl for being blind 
— and a fool?” 

Miles was a little slow in getting to his 
feet. But he wasn’t slow in taking Barbara 
Maitland into his arms and crushing her to 
him in a tight, unyielding embrace, the 
throbbing at his temples blending with the 
steady droning of the ship. 




Do- You Forget, Enchantress? 

By CLARK ASHTON SMITH 

T HE Muses all are silent for your sake: 

While night and distance take 
The hamadryad’s hill, the naiad’s vale: 

Low drops the hippocentaur’s golden tail; ’ 

And sleep whelmed the satyrs in the brake. 

Unplucked, the laurels stand as long ago; 

The balms of Eros blow 

Rose-red and secret in the cedar’s pall. . . . 

Do you forget, enchantress, or recall 
The world you fashioned once, and now forego? 

Where, Venus-like from Lethe and the abyss. 

Might rise the abandoned bliss; 

Where the mute Muses bide your summoning word; 
Where darkling faun and daemon drowse unstirred. 
Waiting the invocation of your kiss? 
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Magic is directed will, black it may be as is occult surgery . 




HAT I have to say about the 
Siamese triplets will have noth- 
ing at all to do with any linking 
together of physical bodies. The bond which 
connected Dick Wayland, and Benson’s 
wife, Diane, was an invisible one. 

Of the three, Wayland was the first I 
met. His upper eyelids, lurking beneath' 
overhanging brows, betrayed their existence 
only by the lashes. His eyes had a purpose 
more important merely than looking and 
seeing. Except to a person of considerable 
self-assurance, they could have been intol- 
erable whenever he chose to make them so. 
Now, however, they were amiable and 
winning as his voice. 

"Why won’t you tell me how long I 
have to live, Mr, McQuoid?” 

"If your health worries you, why not see 
your doctor instead of an astrologer?” 

The man’s will drew back like a well- 
trained leopard, to remain poised behind the 
persuasiveness of smile and eyes. The nose, 
neither straight nor aquiline, added to his 
expression of power consciousness. 

"There used to be a time," he retorted, 
"when no doctor worth his salt was ignorant 
of astrology, and no astrologer ignorant of 
medicine. Just why won’t you tell me how 
many years I have ahead of me?” 

“'In the first place, to do so would be. a 
violation of professional ethics." I fingered 
the letter and the check which he had sent a 



Heading by 



few days previously. "In the second place, 
when you wrote me the minute and hour and 
date of birth, and the town also, you left 
out something quite important.” 

"What was that?” 

"You did not tell me that this is another 
man’s birth data, not your own. If only be- 
cause you tried to trick me, I wouldn't deal 
with you!” 

"Do you mean,” he demanded, "that you 
believe you can judge at first sight whether 
I am older or younger than the date indi- 
cates?” 

"The horoscope I set up describes a man 
taller and heavier than you are, Mr. Way- 
land. He has a squarish face.- He is ruddy, 
he has thick hands and a thick neck, and is 
probably on the way to being .bald. He 
loves spotlight. You prefer being the power 
behind the throne. Next time you try to 
pull a fast one, send data to fit.” 

Wayland, however, was persistent. He 
wagged his head appreciatively and count- 
ered, "That was to see whether you knew. 
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your business. You said, he. That happens "That’s riot true!" 
to be a woman’s birth data." * "Whether you know it or not, you are 

“You never can get your fill, can you? practicing black magic. If it weren't for my 
Only a* male could have been born when the bare chance of opening your eyes, I’d wash 
degree corresponding to that time was ris- my hands of the entire business, and good* 
ing. This cannot be a woman’s birth time, riddance! Pick up your check — I can’t take 
Here is your check. There is no charge, any pay.” 

Whatever you are up to, I don’t want to “Why not? This is important to me.” 
deal with you." “If a man asks a lifeguard to give him 

"Oh, all right, Mr. McQuoid! There are swimming lessons on his day off duty, pay- 
three of us in this. He and she and I. It is ment is in order. But you rarely hear of a 
one of those situations.” lifeguard offering a drowning man switn- 

“And it’s important for you and her to ming lessons at so much an hour. I’ll see 
outlive him?” you when I’ve studied your chart and hers 

“Yes,” he answered. “First time in my and his.” 
life that anything ever has been really im- Wayland — Benson — Diane — they were 

portant." Siamese triplets; and Wayland was a blind 

Whether I wante d it or not I__h ad a man wi th_a^kit-of^psvchic--Surgicah4nstru— 
'clieritTt hfeeYlien ts , in fact. Although I did ments, trying to cut the invisible bond, so 
not for a moment feel that Wayland would that he and Diane would be free to start a 
use pistol or poison to reshape things to his new life together. While the operation 
taste, it was clear that something deadly was might succeed, not one of the three patients 
developing, could survive. 

“Give me your birth data, and hers.” AH this became so clear and so haunting 

When he did so, I opened the 1890-1930 that I broke away from a dinner party right 
ephemeris to his birth month and glanced after the coffee and brandy; and on my way 
at the positions of the planets on his day. home, I followed an impulse and went di- 
Usually one has to draw a map of the heav- rectly to Wayland’s place in the foothills 
ens, the twelve-spoked Wheel of Fate, to behind Atherton. 

see/what influences ruled a man. Wayland’s The house was on a bald knoll whose 
stars on the contrary were so conspicuously base was fringed with oaks. Knowing well 
aspected as to shout from the page. And a the atrocious parking most country places 
glance at the Table of Houses clinched it. offer, I left my car at the level spot not far 
“At your birth,” I told him, “the seventh from the entrance. The ascent was neither 
degree of Scorpio was rising.” long nor steep, yet the effect was odd. At 

“What’s wrong with that?” first I thought that too many cigarettes and 

I pointed to the wall chart. “Most si»ns too many years sitting at a desk had made 
of the zodiac have only one symbol. Yours me more short-winded than I had realized; 
has four. There is the scorpion, waiting in but it proved to be another sort of breath- 

the dust and ready with his poisonous barb, lessness, and it was combined with that 

There is the snake crawling in the grass light-headedness which one experiences 

with his poison. There is the eagle of after a swift drive from six or seven thou- 

pride, flying up to stare the sun out of sand feet elevation down to sea level, 

countenance. Finally there is the Phoenix If is not so much an actual giddiness as it 
— reborn man, freed of earth, and become is a sensing that one’s balance is slightly off; 

god-like. And judging from your stars, that one’s own voice sounds like someone 

your eagle is still in the dust, playing with else’s; probably all this is because the inner 

snakes and scorpions. ear, which seems to control equilibrium, has 

“You are using an invisible weapon, your not had a chance to readjust itself to the 
will power. Like an Australian bushman, change of pressure. 

’pointing the bone' to will someone to Ear • • inner ear . . sound . . . sound , 

death.” not elevation at all! 
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Yet there was no more than a suggestion 
of sound, and that so uncertain as to be no 
more than premonition that I should pres- 
ently hear something. Still and all, it played 
tricks with the equilibrium mechanism, so 
that I had to exert a conscious effort, how- 
ever slight, to remain normally balanced. 

Presently the sound became audible, yet 
hearing it was something like seeing an ice- 
berg — in that what is perceived is less than 
a tenth of all that is actually there. The un- 
heard part of what came from the house 
was what had the disturbing force. The 
murmuring, the rustling, the whispering 
were only the perceptible indication of 
something beneath the level of hearing. 

Way land was beating a drum. Not a 
snare drum, not a bass drum, not a tympa- 
num, but something far more primitive. 
■Perhaps remember the travelogue and sound 
track which Harrison Smith recently brought 
back from Tibet? Hundreds of yellow-robed 
lamas gathered to chant to the sunrise. 

AUM! Mam padme hum! AUM! Tat 
Savhur varenyam! 

Wayland’s drumming was like the chant- 
ing of those lamas; and I began to under- 
stand as from direct experience why the ex- 
plorer had insisted that the actual chant 
gave an effect which the sound track did not 
have; that the intoning of mantrams liter- 
ally went to one's head, and seemed to 
wrench the sutures of the skull, and to ham- 
mer the nerve center of the solar plexus. 

Pain and dizziness became more pro- 
nounced. I could not feel the porch flooring 
under my tread. It was as if gravity had 
ceased to act. I caught at the jamb, and got 
a glance through the small pane, slantwise 
through vestibule and archway and into the 
living room. Way land sat on the floor. He 
had a saddle drum whose wooden shell was 
no larger than a good-sized mixing bowl. 
With one hand he beat the head. 

Beat is hardly the word. For while he did 
tap with knuckles and fingertips, and heel 
of the hand, and slapped with the palm, the 
strokes were only at 'times percussive. He 
varied the impacts by rippling his fingertips 
as though on the keys of a piano. He made 
dragging, caressing sweeps. There was only 
a little sound: a murmuring, a whispering. 



a muttering, like the persistence of a gong 
note when the bronze is stilled yet not actu- 
ally mute. 

He swayed and nodded. It was as though 
he had become a mechanical toy. Wayland 
was absent; what I saw was his animated 
frame. The man himself had stepped into 
another dimension. His will, carried on 
drumbeats, reached out. What I felt was 
only the eddying backwash of the currents 
which he was directing elsewhere. 

Wayland was making magic. Magic, 
Stripped of ritual, is nothing more than di- 
rected and controlled vibration, the carrier 
wave of concentrated will, of pure power. 
Thought, in its plane, is moulded into shape 
as are iron or clay on the material plane. 

I groped, fumbled for the pushbutton. 
Whoever was receiving the directed im- 
pulses of Wayland’s drumming was being 
twisted on a psychic rack. Though I found 
the button, my fingers acted as though they 
belonged to someone else. While not ignor- 
ing my will, they seemed unable to under- 
stand' or obey. Rather, my will was grop- 
ing, hobbled, stumbling. 

That beating, that surging, those flashes 
and whirlpools of light in my own head 
were the interference waves of a fourth di- 
mensionab heterodyne: the illusion of sound 
and light, images made stronger by twisted 
nerves. 

The geometry of the room was warping 
out of all relation to reality. It was not 
only as though I now saw Wayland at once 
full face and in profile; it was as .though, 
without disturbance of the walls, there was 
an additional dimension down which I 
could see all the way to infinity. Perspective 
became wholly false. The woman who came 
down the hyper-dimensional spiral changed 
rather in figure and feature and expression 
than in apparent height as she moved from 
infinite remoteness to step at last into the 
room. 

W HEN the face and form solidified, I 
recognized Diane Benson. The As- 
cending Sign of her horoscope had correctly 
described head shape and carriage, the set 
of the shoulders, the expression of the dark 
eyes. I had expected unusual brunette 
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beauty, with Saturn in Libra: Diane went 
far beyond expectation. 

Wayland seemed not to see her, nor she, 
him. Yet her lips moved, and her eyes, at 
once haunting and haunted, were fixed as 
on someone facing her. 

Whatever this was, it would be dangerous 
to interrupt, even if I could. But the hand 
which had so long been unable to obey now 
acted as though of its own will. Space re- 
arranged itself. The bell snarled in the 
hallway. Wayland continued his drumming; 
however, the sound was' only a normal one, 
the curiously stirring appeal of drums. The 
apparition of Diane had vanished. 

I RANG again, and gave the knob a twist 
and a rattle. The door opened without 
“warningfHMurched— head'rong~across = the- 
threshold and into the hall. Wayland yelled, 
jumped up, and checked himself against a 
chair. 

‘ Where the devii’d you come, from?" 
"Walked in. I rang, but it seems your 
drum kept you from hearing. I must have 
got impatient and jiggled the door and it 
wasn’t latched. Sorry I startled you.” 

Though Wayland had not yet wholly re- 
turned into himself, he made a characteristic 
grimace, wry and half-humorous. "Drums 
always have fascinated me. This one’s more 
relaxing than liquor. You can have your 
electric organs and the like, I’ll take a drum 
for self. -expression.” 

"This is an odd one,” I said, kneeling 
to get a close look. "Wouldn’t be out of 
place in a museum. Is it something liber- 
ated during the war?” 

He shook his head. "I picked it up when 
they auctioned the St. Cyr estate. Junk from 
the trophy room. Persian armor, Zulu as- 
segai, Tibetan statuette — and this.” He 
reached for the decanter on the tile-topped 
cocktail table. "Bourbon?” 

"Thanks, no. I just broke away from 
dinner, and followed the impulse to barge 
in. I had you three people so strongly in 
mind I couldn’t stay in step with sociability 
this evening.” 

"Well, now! What did our .horoscopes 
tell you?” 

"You’re practicing black magic with that 



drum. If you are not trying . to will him- to 
death, you are trying to will her to pack up 
and run out with you. Pretty mess, you and 
he, law partners!” 

Waylarid's face tightened. "How would 
I be able to do anything of the sort, assum- 
ing I were trying to?” 

"About one human in every hundred 
thousand, perhaps one in every million, let’s 
hot quibble about numbers, has will power. 
The others aren’t able to go beyond mere 
wishing, hoping. Wish is a firecracker, will 
is an A-bomb. Wishing is an emotional 
muddle. Will is pure force. It’s the same. as 
electricity, magnetism, gravity, heat, light. 
It is energy directed and harmonious. That’s 
what you're dabbling with and you’re very 
likely to destroy everyone concerned — your- 
“seltyher—and^im! 451 ”—” 5 ^^ — ‘ 

Wayland 's downdroop of the brows, fur- 
ther shading his eyes, told me he had been 
impressed, so I bored in. -"When matter 
disintegrates it becomes energy. When en- 
ergy is collected and organized, it becomes 
matter. The whole material universe is noth- 
ing but organized will, and you, you damned 
fool, are playing with that! With a psychic 
A-bomb. Quit it!" 

"You said, black magic.” 

"Magic is directed will. It is black when 
directed for your own wishes, even if they 
are good, as people ordinarily reckon good.” 

"Aren’t you going a bit too far, just look- 
ing at the stars?” 

"No, I’m not. The way her horoscope is 
related to yours and to her husband’s is such 
that a danger to one of you -js a danger, to 
all three.” 

And then I told him what I had heard 
and seen before shock made me give the 
door a wrench. 

Wayland ‘s eyes, probably for the first 
time in his life, opened wide. "Is that true? 
Man to man, is it?” 

"Could I have cooked it up out of my 
imagination? And if I were trying to fool 
you, wouldn't I have picked something 
more plausible?” 

That seemed to satisfy him, for he asked, 
"How do you explain it? My being able to 
— to will this,- do this.” 

"If you can accept the idea of reincarna- 
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tion, at least as something possible— if you 
can accept the idea of karma, the law of 
cause and effect, the law that every action 
and every desire sets in motion a train of 
events — that, life after life, we come back, 
bound to those we have either loved or 
hated in previous lives — if that is not too 
much' for you to swallow, I'd risk answer- 
ing your question. Not with the idea that 
you should believe it, but that you would 
not set yourself against it without taking 
at least a moment’s thought.” 

He gave me an odd look. "I've heard of 
such things. Hearing a little more won’t 
hurt. But am I to understand that an astrol- 
oger can read a man’s past lives?” 

"To a degree, yes. And the probable 
trend- of his next life. The stars tell all. 
The only limitation is man’s ability to read 
them. Anyway, you and Benson are law 
partners, a quite prosaic and matter of fact 
profession. But you, in your former lives, 
learned something of the science of vibra- 
tion. Now you are using it with the self 
centeredness you’ve always had. Though 
never before have you had the' power to go 
with the selfishness. 

"Here is your test — will you be a scor- 
pion, or a Phoenix?” 

By way of accepting the challenge, he 
told me about himself and Diane and Ben- 
son. There was nothing novel about the sit- 
uation, not even in the frills and trimming. 
Benson and Diane had outlived whatever, 
love they might have had — but he wasn’t 
going to let anyone else have her. It gave 
him a sense of power to hold out, to com- 
mand; and Diane would not leave her hus- 
band, which infuriated Wayland. 

"Chicken-hearted!” he summed up. "No- 
body’ d be hurt, really!” 

"She is not what you call chicken- 
hearted,” I told him. "She is simply in- 
capable of changing an innate conviction. 
That is by no means the same as being stub- 
born from pride. She was born under fixed 
signs. In whatsoever pattern such a person 
is set, she is there to stay. Change is possi- 
ble, but very slowly, and it has to come 
from within, never from without. Don’t 
you understand?’’ 

"No! That makes no sense whatever!” 



"Probably not. Scorpio, your sign, is also 
a fixed one.” 

B EFORE that jab had a chance to sink in,, 
a car came up the drive. Wayland ex- 
claimed as though in recognition of its 
sound. He bounded to the window. After 
a glance out, he turned on me, exclaiming, 
"There she is now! Get out, will you? 
Whatever’s brought her here, I don’t want 
her embarrassed — get out! No, Lord, no! 
Not out the front — leave by the back — that 
way — ” 

His gesture had the force to match the 
ferocity of his voice. Impatience, resent- 
ment at my meddling presence; and, tri- 
umph also: he conveyed all these with eye 
and tone. 

I was in the laundry alcove before Way- 
land opened the front door. I heard her 
greet him with an inarticulate cry rather 
than with words. Then a few heel clicks, 
sharp and jarring, and she was in the living 
room with Wayland. 

Diane was trying to explain her inex- 
plicable urge, and why she had not phoned. 
She was violently agitated, and scarcely co- 
herent; this, with the echo of distortion of 
vestibule and. hall kept me from catching 
more than a few words. 

”... for a minute I was so dizzy I pulled 
over to the side of the road. ... I must have 
blacked out . . no, darling, nothing has 
gone wrong — I simply had to get out 
had to and did, and oh, it was the strang- 
est, craziest thing, heading for your place, 
but I had to!” 

He said something to the effect that a 
drink would do her good. While he had 
himself under better control than she had, 
more had happened than he was able to 
understand. I twisted the latch knob, and 
very carefullyopened the door. After this 
unexpected demonstration of his power to 
command her will, Wayland would cer- 
tainly not pay heed to anything I might say 
to him later. 

It seemed, as I skirted the house, that my 
meddling had done -more harm than good, 
for in telling him what I had seen, I had 
given, him an awareness of a power he had 
apparently been exercising blindly. 
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Once in the parking circle, I saw her As Wayland paused for breath, Benson 
coupe. I looked into it. She had brought broke in, "If Diane left me to marry you, 
no luggage. But that did not prove that he you can figure what would happen to our 
and she might not leave within the hour, practice. Our clients would lose confidence 
and not to return. This could well be Way- in us as a team. So quit the sentimental 
land’s long-awaited victory, won by magic, schoolboy stuff and act grown up! She’s 

getting no divorce — ” He chuckled affably. 

I WAS at the the foot of the grade, and in "She can’t. No more than could I. Every- 
the deep shadow of the oaks under thing’s too comfortably complicated, you 
which I had parked when a long convertible know.” 

swung into Wayland’s drive, tires squealing And that was when I left. Their fate 
and scattering gravel. With well over four seemed now to be so much and so immedi- 
million cars registered in California, the ately in their own hands that details did not 
odds were very much against my guessing matter. It was not until several days later, 
correctly whose it was that swooped up the when Diane Benson called at my studio, 
grade and around the curves. But since I, that I learned that nothing had been de- 
a spectator, had been drawn into the outer dded, and that Wayland was more than 
fringe of the "sending,” it was likely ever at work, forcing a decision. 
‘enough“that“Waylan^’s*dnirnming~had“-af-’ = " i "She;was'not'as-tall-as'she=lookedrnor-'waS'~ 
fected Benson; of that Benson had simply it the high heels; the il’usion came from the 
trailed his wife. wav she carried herself. D<ane was that 

By the time I returned to the level of the uttermost rarity, a woman who knew how to 

house, the visitor was indoors. To avoid a walk. Her hair was all alive, and even 

betraying latch click, I had not closed the though its vital quality might have been the 

back door after me. In another moment, I result of skillful processing, no beauty par- 

was again in the laundry alcove, and tiptoe- lor could possibly have given her skin that 

ing for the front. exceedingly fine texture. ‘ Most important, 

"Don’t be piggish, Dick,” a man was say- however, were the dark eyes. They told 
ing. "Diane’s life is her own, she’s entitled that from living and learning, she had 
to it, whatever you two have together is reached full human stature; the other two of 
your own business. As long as it’s kept ' the Siamese triplet had not, though their 
quiet and private. But when she blows her chance was just around the corner of Time, 
top and bounces out of the house, jet pro- She summed up what had happened, and 
pelled, after getting rid of some guests by except for details, told me nothing I did not 
telling them she had a headache, it’s going - already know. She concluded, "Dick finally 
too far!” admitted he had been willing me to leave 

By now I knew that the speaker was Ron Ron, commanding me to. Though he cer- 
Benson. Diane was crying, and insisting tainly hadn’t, intended to have me drive 
that it had not been Wayland’s fault; that about in a trance, and just on the verge of 
she had followed an irresistible impulse, being blacked out. He promised most faith- 
And Wayland, seeing no good in discussing fully he would not try any such, tricks 
magic, got down to a point of his own: again.” 

"We re serious, Ron. This went way past 

the flirtation stage a long time ago. She and TT ER features were perfectly under con- 
I did not have an engagement this evening, XX trol, with an almost Asiatic serenity, 
and if we had had, I’d certainly not expect except for the twitch of her eyelids, 
her to hustle unexpected callers out of your "Well?” 

house. And since that’s what she seems to “Now' he’s concentrating on Ron.” 

have done, you can put two and two to- "You mean that your husband has begun 
gether. You might as well be. realistic. The to take drives like the one that gave you 
situation is getting under her skin. Break it such a shock? Neat .way of making you a, 

up, neither is good for the other any more.” widow?” 
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"Oh, Lord, no? Nothing like that. Dick 
has simply been willing Ron to release me.” 
"And you’re not cooperating a bit, when 
you could make yourself so thoroughly ob- 
noxious in a million dainty feminine ways 
that your husband would in no time at all 
be glad to give you to the Indians. Easiest 
thing on earth, only you’ve not done it. 
Why not?” 

"Call it a matter of obligation. No one 
and nothing compelled me to marry Ron. I 
knew I was wrong at the time, but I went 
ahead anyway. Because he was good to me, 
and because I was all in a whirl, looking 
for escape, and nowhere to go. I didn’t 
love him, but I liked him. He was solid, he 
had his feet on the ground. Oh, you 
wouldn’t understand what I mean by es- 
cajae!” 

"Wouldn’t I? Escape seems to be human- 
ity’s career, and first urge.” 

"I think this must have been escape from 
myself,” she went on. "Or from the giddy 
crowd I was part of. Nothing seemed espe- 
cially important, and nothing was. Except 
getting away.” 

I pointed to the column of solar arcs on 
the margin of her chart. "Sun square Venus 
and Neptune. Saturn crossed midheaven. 
Say, 1945, in the autumn?” At her nod, I 
continued, "Escape or rather the attempt to 
didn't work out at all, and so?” 

"Somehow or other, I realized that one 
can’t ever escape from oneself and from 
what one has made. One has to stick and 
see it through. If I forced the issue and 
walked out on Ron, all I’d do would bring 
Dick grief in one way or another, and we'd 
probably end by being each .other’s stum- 
bling blocks, resenting and accusing each 
other. I’d rather stay and pay my bill, my 
debt to fate. I have to- pay it before I can 
ever have someone .1 really love. Idiotic 
sounding, isn’t it? But that’s how I feel.” 
"Did someone tell you what you've just 
told me, or did you read it, or—?” 

"It simply came to me. That you can’t 
run away from what you’ve made for your- 
self. It follows you wherever you go.. Does 
that make sense?” 

"That,” I told her, "is the beginning and 
the end and the entire substance of Wisdom. 



You’ve stated the Law of Karma. You set 
forces in motion, and now you’re at the re- 
ceiving end until the forces have expended 
themselves. And what worries you right 
now is that Dick Way land is setting fresh 
forces in motion.” 

She nodded. "Will you please tell Dick 
that whatever lie’s doing, holding a thought 
or whatever he wishes to call it, it is not 
working out the way he wants it to. Ron is 
becoming morbid, shaky, and stubborn.” 

"Why not tell him yourself?” 

"He’d only laugh and say I’m chicken- 
hearted. He insists that he and I belong to 
each other. That Ron encouraged the flirta- 
tion, largely for his own convenience, and 
now it’s up to him to like what he pro- 
moted.” 

"Promoted? So you’d look the other way 
while he had some other woman on the 
brain?” I glanced at, the chart. "The spring 
of 1948?” 

"That’s right. And I was very happy 
about it all. Taking the easy view of things 
again! When I could have made a break 
and been free — ever hear of anything so 
utterly crazy.” 

"Pardon my yawn,” I said, and gestured 
toward the filing cabinet. "I’ve lost count 
of the number of times I've charted that 
story. There's not even a bit of novelty 
about the three of you being so civilized 
about it all. There is only one thing un- 
usual about you three, and maybe I can con- 
vince Dick Wayland.” 

"What is it?” she asked eagerly. 

"It’s not necessary to tell you, so I won’t. 
Words may very often set forces in mo- 
tion, too, you know. The same as acts or 
desires.” 

"Suppose Ron went to the mountains for 
a couple of weeks. That'd break the close 
association — they’ve both been working day 
and night on a case that’s wound up now, 
and a change of pace wouldn't hurt a bit. 
That’s the oddest thing about it all — the 
way they work together, and really like 
each other — there isn’t any jealousy or ani- 
mosity, or can you believe that?” 

"Just because it’s never allowed to hap- 
pen in fiction, on the ground that it’s quite 
impossible, and that they simply ought to 
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hate each other, doesn't keep it from hap- 
pening in actual life.” 

"So you see where that puts me! They’re 
close as brothers.” 

"Much closer,” I told her. "You three. 
That's what’s dangerous. There’s nothing I 
could tell ypur husband — he’s a down-to- 
earth thinker — but I’ll talk to Wayland. 
He can understand, if he wants to.” 

"But can’t you tell me now what to do, 
what not to do, how it’s going to turn out?” 

"No.” 

"That makes you a queer sort of astrol- 
oger!” She spoke without petulance; she 
was merely puzzled. "After ail, that’s your 
business, predicting and foreseeing?" 

"You’re confusing astrology with fortune 
telling. There is one element which never 
"shows in^ahy" KSrosSmST ’ ’ 

"What’s that?” 

"Will and choice. The stars shape your 
personality and the pattern- of your moods, 
your peaks of vitality and your depths of 
depression. But whether your mood will 
rule you, or you rule it is a matter of choice. 
There's neither pure predestination nor 
purely free will — there is- rather a blend. 
You can’t escape from the circle of your 
fate, but within the circle, you have a mil- 
lion choices. Whatever I said to you now 
would' influence you, and since there is no 
real need of my saying anything, I am not 
saying it.” 

"I think I understand,” she said, and 
when Diane left, it seemed that she had 
actually understood; and the eyelids had 
quit twitching from tension; 

Whether or not Benson’s leaving town 
for awhile would get him beyond the range, 
of Wayland’s magic was an open question. 
He might go into the mountains to set to 
work with his drum. I began to consider 
the merits of breaking into his house and 
burning that diabolical instrument, but end- 
ing by discarding the thought. Destroying 
the drum would not decontaminate Way- 
land’s will, without which no amount of 
thumping would have any force at all. 

When I phoned the office and learned 
that Benson would be away for a week, I 
went to see Wayland; and, as before, with- 
out first calling him. 



He was at it when I arrived. There was 
that same inaudible undertone of vibration, 
the same queer and distressing effect, but 
apparently he had not yet got his will in 
tune with the rhythm. While the archway 
opening into the living room had begun to 
warp, and the walls were approaching a 
shimmering translucence, there was not yet 
any opening into higher dimensions. 

I rang, and called his name. No answer. 
Another jangle, another shout. Concen- 
tration broken, Wayland came pouncing for 
the door. I endured his eyes, and said, "You 
wanted to know how long Benson had to 
live, and I wouldn’t answer. I may not tell 
you now, but you have forced me pretty 
close to telling.” 

"Come in.” 

"~"Getin toudTwitlTMrs. Benson. Lefl me 
talk to the two of you at the same time.” 
"She went with him as far as .Modes to — 
she’ll be visiting relatives there while he 
and two friends from around there are up 
at the lodge, fishing. If you have a good 
argument, you don’t need her here to team 
up with you.” 

I spread the three horoscopes on the cock- 
tail table. "In each chart, the malefic plan- 
ets are so placed, were so placed at the birth 
of each or you, that when the daily motion 
of the planets — the transits, that is — puts 
one of you under a disastrous influence, the 
other two are likewise under it.” 

"It looks as clear to me as the fine print 
in an insurance policy is to anyone but an 
insurance broker!” 

"All right, take my .word for it, then. 
You three are linked more closely than the 
Siamese twins were to each other. Except 
that you’re not bound together by flesh and 
cartilage, but by your karma: — by your asso- 
ciations in former, lives you are so linked 
that you cannot be separated. Trying to cut 
him loose will finish all three. 

"She told me how she drove out here, 
that night, almost in a total blackout.” 

He nodded. "All right. That cured me 
of trying to influence her.” 

"Pouring the power on him can drive 
him into a fatal accident.” 

"It needn’t!” Wayland retorted. 

"What you really mean is that as long as 
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you don’t shove him off a cliff with your 
own hand, it’s quite all right. I’ve come to 
tell you that if you finish . him by remote 
control, by accident as it will appear, you 
will at the same time finish her, and your- 
self as well.” 

He was doing his best not to believe me; 
at last he said, doggedly, "All I was doing 
was willing him to release her.” 

"And that’s getting him into such a mud- 
dle he’ll drive head-on into a collision, or 
step off .a cliff,, or forget that a gun is 
loaded. You’ve been bringing things to a 
climax, and the stars are getting closer and 
closer to the transit that will touch things 
off. You’ll liberate her, all right, and him, 
and yourself, but not in the way you want.” 

”1 am here. She is in Modesto, with her 
sister. He and Fred and Dave Sims are up 
at the lodge, not far from Sonora Pass. 
How the devil could anything hit us all at 
once?” 

"It need not be all at once in the kind of 
time and space we know. Though you have 
been monkeying with time and space of 
another sort. But skip that. If something 
happened to him alone, it would kick back 
at you and her. She’d never again be the 
same. She would know that you caused it. 
And that would be hard to take. "If you 
simply must be rational and materialistic. 
I’ll put it this way, as one of many possibili- 
ties — the strain, the tension, the upset, 
would make you both accident-prones. And 
the corporations that retain you are con- 
stantly in hot water about the accident- 
prones on their payrolls. Don’t tell me you 
don’t fully understand what I mean. Acci- 
dents don’t simply happen — they are caused 
by the tangles and confusions in the sub- 
cellars of the subconscious." 

He gave me a twisted smile. *'I thought 
it was the stars?” 

"Same thing!” 

He said, slowly, "We three are in danger 
that I am making?” 

"You’re a butcher boy trying to separate 
Siamese triplets. There is only one way to 
break the bond that holds you three to- 
gether.” 

"What is that way?” 

"Quit driving with that will of yours! 



Burn that drum. It may not have any teal 
bearing on the case at all. It could not have, 
unless you had the will to make it serve 
you. Destroying it would nonetheless be an 
outward token that you have abandoned oc- 
cult surgery. That you are accepting things 
as they are. That you have quit trying to 
rearrange lives. That you have renounced 
your stubbornness and your arrogance and 
the importance of your own desires. That 
you’ve become a grown-up man. 

"Go to that lodge with the drum and 
burn it, right before him." 

"Fine business 9 with the Sims boys there!" 
"Herd them out for a bit of fishing, 
while you and he supposedly confer on an 
emergency that’s just come up.” 

Wayland snatched the drum. "Will you 
go with me?” 

"Any time you say.” 

He glanced at his watch. "Make it now.” 
I said, "We can take it easy, and be there 
in time for breakfast. That’ll make it natu- 
ral and easy for the Sims brothers to carry 
on with their fishing.” 

"You’re afraid to trust me alone with 
this drum till tomorrow.” 

"I’m afraid to trust your moods and 
Blinking. Let’s go.” 

W E DROVE through the warmth of the 
great central valley. A red moon came 
up through low-hanging haze. Wayland 
took his time, yet there was constant de- 
mand on his skill until we finally got out 
of the unbroken procession of trucks. He 
was busy with more than driving. He was 
thinking, digesting, analyzing, after the 
fashion of his sign. It was not until the 
moon was high and white, and valley sultri- 
ness replaced by mountain chill that he 
spoke. 

"I’m glad we picked the situation to 

pieces,” he said, abruptly. "One thing 

though that you skipped.” 

"Could be more than one, but let’s have 
»* »» 
it. 

"If the three of us are so tied together, 
there is nothing left to reach for. I don’t 
need a certificate of title to Diane. There’s 
nothing left to be had — we already have 
everything there is. Funny, that’s about the 
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way she expressed it, when she and I started. 
We'd not upset any applecarts, we’d hurt 
no one. She must have known from the 
Deginning, subconsciously at least, what it’s 
taken me until now to get through my head. 

I think I've become so used to complicated 
cases in my practice that anything really 
simple confuses me.” 

The eagle, I now knew, had at last be- 
gun to use his eyes for some purpose other 
than trying to stare the. sun out of counte- 
nance. Way land’s company was no longer 
disturbing. He had ceased radiating that 
remorseless and avaricious will. He was 
becoming human. 

We stopped once for gas, and several 
times for coffee. The wind whining down 
•from— snowcaps^reaGhing— twelve-thousand= 
feet into the moonlight had a biting edge. 
The thin air at once soothed aand stimulated 
Wayland. 

"She was speaking of karma. Fumbling, 
with your words, but somehow, speaking in 
-her own right. It wasn’t exactly retribution, 
or crime and punishment. It seemed bigger 
than all those." 

"It is bigger. Thoughts, desires, cravings 
set up vibrations. People are drawn to each 
other, either for love or for hate, because 
they vibrate in. the same wave length. The 
only way to break a bond is to change the 
wave length of your thoughts and feelings. 
Once that’s done, you make new contacts, 
there are new attractions, for better or for 
worse." 

This wis oversimplifying things; but 
what checked Wayland’s impending query 
was our coming to a road marker. There we 
left the paved highway to go laboriously up 
what was little more than a wagon track. 

Above the mumble of the engine, I caught 
the mutter of distant waterfalls. Once, I 
heard a far-off' rumbling. The previous 
winter’s snows were beginning to shift, and 
slide. 

Gray glamor reached in and thinned the 
darkness of the pines. The, gray became an 
eerie lavender. The headlights, now murky 
and deceptive, created illusions, through 
reflection from foliage and granite walls, to 
make - it seem at times that Wayland was 
about to drive over the edge of a thousand- 



foot drop. Fatigue made such illusion more 
disturbingly realistic. 

Wayland cursed, booted the brake, and 
whipped into a skid. There was a grinding 
sound. As the car slewed over, a fender 
crumpled. After spinning the wheels in a 
futile effort to pull out of the ditch, a shal- 
low one, Wayland said, "Well, it could be 
a lot worse. We’re almost there. Ron can 
tow us out.” 

It was' only then that I noticed the boul- 
der which, because of the deceptive light, 
Wayland had not observed until he had 
come within a couple yards of straddling it. 

A small fragment had wedged under the 
oil pan. We tugged and heaved until we 
got the larger obstacle against the bank, and 
-out“of^the=wayf“It i was j wet :i and-muddy; = -ap- i = 
parently it had been dislodged after night- 
fall. The hot sun, beating down all day, had 
melted enough snow on the upper slopes to 
saturate the earth, and release the boulder. 

"We could have been right there when 
it landed,” he observed, as we went on, "Or 
we could have been stalled a couple miles 
back.” 

As we entered a cleared wide space, I 
glanced across the ravine; The opposite wall 
• reflected -a sickly glow. "Whoever’s on the 
way behind us probably has enough clear- 
ance, with your car jammed against the 
bank,".! remarked. And then, noticing that 
the light did not shift, I added, "The re- 
flection of your headlights. Walked off and 
left, them on.” 

"Count on me for that. Favorite trick.” 

Though mists obscured the clearing 
ahead, I could distinguish the dark bulk of 
two lodges. The roofs had a steep pitch, to 
keep them from collapsing during the heavy 
snows. We were at the edge of a small up- 
land meadow which reached from the . rim 
of the ravine to the nearby foot of the 
heights which towered over it. 

"The first place is Ron’s lodge,” Way- 
land said. "Our timing has been a bit too 
good. I hate to barge in so early, but wait- 
ing in this damned mist is no treat.” 

“Suppose I go back and snap off the 
lights before the battery’s run down,” I pro- 
posed. "While you rout him out. It’d be 
better that way, than having me at your 
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heels. At the best, he’ll be surprised to see 
you, and whatever you two have to say will 
be none the worse for having it between 
yourselves." 

I had scarcely turned when he said, "We 
forgot the drum. Something else you can 
tend to.” 

W HATEVER happened, I told myself, 
that devil’s drum was not going to 
survive. Engrossed with this thought, I re- 
traced my way as far as the buttress which 
marked the beginning of the meadow shelf 
before I noticed the rattle and patter of 
rock fragments. Then a big chunk thumped 
down to the springy earth, and rolled to 
within a few yards of me. A crash helmet 
would come in handy, it seemed. 

I turned and called to Wayland, "Watch 
out!” 

But he had already stopped. Though 
little more than a dark splotch in the early 
gray, his posture made it clear that some- 
thing other than my words had warned him. 
1 heard a deep rumbling. He must have 
sensed the vibration an instant before I had. 

The mists shifted and thinned a little. 
Far up, the snow-packed slopes reflected the 
first ruddiness of dawn. An acre or more of 
the mass shifted, so that of a sudden, it no 
longer mirrored the glow. The rumbling, 
deep and sullen, increased in volume; but 
the sound was like that of the stream which 
roared incessantly in the gorge. Anyone 
lulled to sleep by it could hardly be aroused 
by the new and ominous undertone. 

I did not know the lay of the land; Way- 
land did. He knew .how much or how little 
space there was between the two lodges, and 
the steep slope down which poured a hun- 
dred thousand tons of saturated earth 
sheared off by the pressure of settling snow 
fields. Surely this must always have been 
considered a safe spot until now, when a 
trick of nature had upset all previous esti- 
mates. .Boulders, freed from the slow-mov- 
ing mass, thumped down to the meadow. 
Above, the creeping earth was picking up 
speed. 

The roar was like the sound track of a 
freight train, enormously magnified and in 
the tempo of a slow-motion film. Instead 



of ducking for the shelter of the buttress, I 
yelled, and ran toward Wayland, as though 
I had to risk doing what I was sure he 
would not do. Stumbling over a fragment 
however sent me sprawling. 

'Stay away!" he shouted. "I’ll wake 
him!” 

He raced for the lodge. I had landed 
afoul of an outcropping of rock. Numbed 
for a moment, I had difficulty in getting up, 
and when I did. regain my feet, I could do 
little more than grit my teeth and hobble. 

Wayland pivoted, wove, evaded a boulder 
which bounced and went crashing into the 
ravine. He became a barely visible blur in 
the mists. Dark against the darkness of the 
cabin, he vanished entirely from sight. He 
shouted again. For all his heart-breaking 
effort, he could not have made himself 
heard. 

I yelled till my throat cracked. I took a 
few steps forward, then stopped. Wayland 
could not make it. I was surejie had been 
knocked down. Then I got a glimpse of 
him; his motion revealed him. He reached 
the door. 

A lag in the ever-deepening rumble .al- 
lowed me to hear even the rattle of the 
latch, and his cry, "Ron, get- out!” 

A late poker game, and a comfortable 
amount of Bourbon; no wonder Benson and 
his friends had not turned out already. Way- 
land was kicking, beating at the door. I 
began backing away from my relatively safe 
spot. Instinct drove me, though every mo- 
ment made me feel as if I myself were in 
the lodge, and as good as doomed, and 
paralyzed by the knowledge that there was 
no escape for me. 

Lights blazed from the windows. 

The seconds dragged eternally. 

A long path of light reached out as the 
door opened. Two figures were outlined by 
the glow. One was a woman. I caught only 
the momentary twinkle of white arms, the 
glint of silk, the gleam of hair — 

The. light winked out, and the meadow 
quivered. I could barely distinguish the 
crash and splintering ' of the sturdy lodge 
as it was engulfed by the dark flood and 
ground to bits by the boulders which were 
part of the flow. 
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The edge, of the slide moved slowly now, 
as the pressure behind it subsided. The fur- 
ther lodge still stood, untouched. Benson’s 
had blended into the black mass which 
stopped a few yards short of the ravine’s 
lip. 

Neither Wayland nor Benson nor that 
woman, whoever she may have been, could 
possibly have survived. If by some miracle 
any shred of life remained in any of them, 
it would be no blessing either to that sur- 
vivor, or to anyone who had to see what 
remained. Nevertheless, I hobbled forward. 

I had to listen, if only to make sure there 
was no sheltered pocket from which came a 
cry for help. 

Several trees had survived the dwindling 
•fttty-of~the-rush>~TimbeFj-squared=timber^ 
projected from the slide. I skirted the end, 
as though the further, the darker side would 
offer a more promising front.' There was 
now no sound except that of the wind and 
the- stream. Both seemed far away and 
feeble; 

Then, beyond any doubt, there were hu- 
man voices. 

. . so help me, Dick, I never saw any- 
one look as downright foolish as- you did 
when a woman turned out instead of Dave 
and Fred — and then you couldn’t believe 
it w;as Diane!” 

That was all I could grapple with for a 
moment. That any one, much less all three,, 
could have escaped was too much to be 
grasped at once; so that while both Wayland 
and Diane spoke, I could not get what they 
were saying. The voices seemed far off. My 
thought was, "Lam rather far off myself.” 
Reaction was more of a shock than was 
having witnessed the actual destruction. 

Benson spoke again; "You took the craz- 
iest. chance, Dick. I’d never have had the 
nerve. You know — well — -everything looks 
different— I’ve been stubborn about you 
two — three is a crowd. . . . 



•There was a murmuring and a rumbling 
in my head, as though that devil’s drum 
had begun to sound. I hobbled along the 
edge of the debris until once more' I tuned 
in on speech. Diane was^ saying, and with 
wonder and new life in her voice, "Ron, do 
you really mean it? It’s really the way you 
want things now?” 

"... No, not trading, not paying, it ? s 
just that things look different. . . .” 

All I saw was three wavering spindles of 
mist, so much like all the other grayness 
that I could not have distinguished them 
had they, not been luminous in the manner 
of phosphorescent flecks in tropical waters, 
though by no means as bright. There were 
three vague spindles, and no more speech at 
-al l.- — 

After blending into and with each other, 
(they became distinct again, and separate. 
And by now I understood that I had not 
actually heard any speech at all; I had per- 
ceived thought so strong and vital that it 
had seemed that there had been spoken 
words. 

Two oi the shapes moved closer together, 
and somewhat apart from the other; and 
then they, as well as the one from which 
they had separated, thinned into morning 
mist. 

By the time the debris was cleared away, 

I had learned that since the Sims brothers 
had at the- last minute been unable to join 
Benson, Diane had changed her plans and 
had gone with him; wherefore he and she 
and Wayland had met for the last time un- 
der the shadow of Saturn. 

During his final few moments, Wayland 
had risen from among scorpions to become 
a Bhoenix, winning liberation for him and 
for Diane, -and for Benson as well. And it 
was not until later, when I burned the 
devil’s drum, that it came to me that Ben- 
son had also risen above himself, earning 
His freedom. 
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BY MARY ELIZABETH COUNSELMAN 



jX" SMILED at my companion, Hettie i 
I Morrison, County Welfare investigator i 
Ji for the Bald Mountain district. When 
I dropped into her office that morning, 
mostly to dig up nostalgic old memories of 
our college days at the University of Vir- 
ginia, I found her arguing over the tele- 
phone with a local mechanic. "But l have 
to make a field trip this morning! . . . WHY 
can't you get the parts? Take them out of 
somebody else’s car! . . Oh, the devil with 
what you think wouldn’t be right! This 
family may be starving. . . . !” 

Hettie had hung up, still sputtering, a 
gaunt severe-Iooking old maid with a heart 
as big as the Blue Ridge mountains. She 
glanced up then, to see me grinning at her, 
jingling the car-keys of my new club coupe jj| 
by way of an invitation. We were such close 
friends, no words were needed — Hettie 
merely jerked a nod, slammed on her hat, 
and started out the door with me in tow. 
"You’ll be sorry,” she warned me. "The 



road I have to take is an old Indian trail — 
and if they had -to get back and forth on 



m 




"One of those Hatfeld-and-McCoy things, was it?" 
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that, no wonder they’re called the Vanish- 
ing Americans! You’ll break a spring.” 

I looked, so dismayed, pausing to unlock 
my first new car in ten years, that she closed 
one eye in a' crafty look I knew so well, 
from days at college when she was about 
to ask the loan of my best hose. 

"It’s a dull trip, just routine 'field work. 
Of course you 4 wouldn’t be interested,” she 
drawled casually, "in Florella Dabney — the 
girl who married a tree. We pass right by 
the Dabney place. No, no, dear; you’re liable 
to scratch up that nice blue paint. And Holy 
Creek crosses the road four times; we’d have 
to drive through it, hub-deep. I always get 

stuck and have to 

I scowled at my old friend, familiar with 

all her clever tricks = of"geftihg"her'way,™but= 
still unable to cope with them. 

"Tree?” I demanded. "Did you say — ? 
Married a — ?” 

"That’s right,” Hettie nodded with a 
smug grin. "It’s a strange case — almost a 
legend up around Bald Mountain. Al- 
though,” she added, blatantly climbing into 
my car, ’.’it’s not without precedent, in the 
old Greek legends. Zeus was forever turn- 
ing some girl into a spring or a flower, or 
some inanimate object, so his wife Hera 
wouldn’t find out about his goings-on. Even 
as late as the 15 th Century, there were 
proxy weddings, where some queen or other 
married her knight's sword because he was 
off at war. Then, there’s an African tribe in 
which the men are married, at puberty, to 
some tree.” 

I grimaced impatiently, climbed into the 
coupe, and started it with a jerk. Hettie had 
aroused my interest, and well she knew it. 
She would get her ride over the wild, bushy 
crest of Bald Mountain — or I would never 
find out about that girl who married a tree. 

A N HOUR later, bouncing over a rocky 
trail pressed closely on both sides by 
scrub pine and mountain laurel, she began 
to tell me about Florella. Dabney — and the 
bloody feud that, a trained psychiatrist 
might explain, had left her a mental case 
with a strange delusion. 

The E*;bneys (Hettie related) had built 



their cabin and begun to wrest a living out v 
of the side of Bald Mountain about the 
time of Daniel Boone. Six generations of 
underfed, overworked mountaineers had 
lived therein, planting a little, hunting a 
little, and raising a batch of children as 
wild as the foxes that made inroads on their 
chicken supply. Florella was the youngest 
daughter, a shy willowy child of fifteen, 
with flowing dark hair and big luminous 
dark eyes like a fawn. Barefoot, clad in the 
simple gingham shift that all mountain girls 
wore, she could be seen running down the 
steep side of Old Baldy, as nimbly as a city 
child might run along a sidewalk. Her older 
brothers and sisters married and moved 
away, her mother died, and Florella lived 
■withUierU'athermGw^onJhe-spars e.farm. 

On the other side of the mountain lived 
another such family of "old settlers,” the 
Jenningses. As far back as anyone could re- 
member, there had been bad blood between 
the two, starting with a free-for-all over a 
load of cordwood, which had sent two Dab- 
neys to the hospital and three Jenningses to 
jail. Both attended the little mountain 
church perched on the ridge that divided 
their farms, but no Jennings ever spoke to 
a Dabney, even at all-day singings, when 
everyone was pleasantly full of ' food and 
"home-brew.” No Dabney would sit left of 
the aisle; and any baptizing that was done 
in Holy Creek, after a rousing revival meet- 
ing, had to be arranged with Jenningses and 
Dabneys immersed on alternate days. Rev- 
erend Posy Adkins, the lay preacher, recog- 
nized this as a regrettable but inevitable 
condition. And that was the law on Bald 
Mountain — up until the spring evening 
when Joe Ed' Jennings and Florella Dabney 
"run off together.” 

W HEN and how they had ever seen 
enough of each other to fall in love, 
neither family could imagine. Joe Ed was 
a stocky blond boy who could play a guitar 
and shoot the eye out of a ’ possum at fifty 
yards — but not much else. What astonished 
everyone was Florella’s regard for such a 
do-little, since she was halfway promised 
to a boy from Owl’s Hollow. It was as- 
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sumed, when a party of hunters saw them 
streaking through the woods one night, that 
Florella had been carried off by force, much 
against her will. She Had gone out after one 
of the hogs, which had strayed. At mid- 
night, when she had not returned, her pa, 
Lafe Dabney, went out to search for her, 
ran into the hunting party — and promptly 
stalked back to his cabin for his rifle. 

He was starting out again, with murder 
in his close-set, mean little eyes, when a 
pair of frightened young people suddenly 
walked through the sagging front gate. With 
them was Preacher Adkins, dressed either 
for a bury in’ or a marryin’, with the Good 
Book clutched in a hand that trembled. But 
he spoke steadily. 

"Lafe, these two young’nes has sinned. 
But the Lord’s likely done forgave 'em al- 
ready. Now they aim to marry, so don't try 
an' stop it!” 

Without preamble, he motioned for 
Florella and Joe Ed to stand under a big 
whiteoak that grew in the front yard, tow- 
ering over the rough cabin and silhouetted 
darkly against the moonlit sky. High up 
on the trunk, if Lafe had noticed, was cut 
a heart wi f h the initials J. E. J. and F. D. 

Solemnly, the old preacher began to in- 
tone the marriage ceremony, while Florella's 
pa stood there staring at them, his lean face 
growing darter with fury, his tight mouth 
working. Hardly had the immortal words, 
"Do you take thh man — ?” been spoken, 
when he whipped the rifle to his shoulder 
and fired at Toe Ed, oointblank. The boy 
was dead as he crumpled up at his bride's 
small bare feet. 

"I’ll larn you to go sparkin’ our girl be- 
hind my back!” Lafe roared. "You triflin’ 
no-account!” 

He never finished, for a second shot rang 
out in the quiet night. Lafe Dabney pitched 
forward on his face, crawled across the 
body of his prospective son-in-law, and fired 
twice toward the powder flash in the woods 
beyond the cabin. A moment later, all hell 
broke loose. It seems that Reverend Adkins 
had expected just such a blow-up. Someone 
had carried the news to Toe Ed’s pa. Clem 
Jennings had also hastened to the spot, to 



stop the wedding. The old preacher, fear- 
ing this, had notified "the law.” The sheriff, 
with a hastily gathered posse, had showed 
up at the moment when Lafe and Clem 
fired at each other, over the body of young 
Joe Ed and the prostrate sobbing form of 
his near-bride. 

I N A MATTER of minutes, the posse had 
both fathers handcuffed and hauled off 
to jail.' But, behind them, they left a tragic 
tableau — little Florella weeping over the 
body of her lost lover, with old Reverend 
Adkins standing dumbly in the background. 
Two of the posse had stayed behind to help 
with Joe Ed's body, which the weeping girl 
had begged the preacher to bury, then and 
there, "under our tree." It was there Joe Ed 
had first caught her and kissed her, hold- 
ing his hand over her mouth and laughing, 
with Lafe not ten yards away. It was there, 
in the night, that she had first told him she 
loved him — and promised to slip away with 
him, into the deep silent woods of Old 
Baldy, for a lover’s tryst forbidden by both 
their families. It was there, months later, 
terrified and ashamed, that she had sobbed 
out to him that she was with child. She 
knew there was nothing left but to kill her- 
self. Her lover was a Jennings, and she had 
expected no more from him than a few mo- 
ments of wild secret ecstasy. 

But Joe Ed had surprised her^ Fiercely 
protective and loyal, he had announced that, 
the following night, he would stand with 
her under the tree in the Dabney's yard, and 
have Preacher Adkins marry them — right ; 
in front of old Lafe. His child must bear 
his name, the boy said proudly and tenderly, 
and. he hoped it would be a fawn-eyed little 
girl exactly like Florella. 

All this old Preacher Adkins related' to 
the two members of the posse, while they 
took turns digging a. grave for Joe Ed Jen- 
nings — at the foot of the big whiteoak un- 
der which he was to have been married. 
Florella stood numbly by, watching and no 
longer crying, like a trapped animal at last 
resigned to its bitter fate. 

But, regarding her, the old lay-preacher 
suddenly remembered a story from his school 
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days, a myth, a legend. Walking over to the relatives and all of Joe Ed’s were afraid to 
girl, he took her hand quietly and led her come near the place!” 
over to the tree, where the two pitying I frowned, puzzled. "Why?" 
neighbors were just patting tire last spade- "Because of tire tree,” Hettie said blandly, 
ful of dirt over Joe Ed’s crude grave. "Word got around that it was haunted. That 
"Daughter,” the old preacher said, "I’ve Joe Ed had 'gone into that oak’ and — well, 
heard tell of queens in the old^days marry in’ that it was alive. Sentient, that is. That it — 
a sword that belonged to some feller that’d didn’t behave like a tree any more. I must 
been killt in battle. Now, Joe Ed, he’d want say — look out for that rock, you goose! Want 
you should go ahead and take his name — to wreck this thing ? — I must say some of 
so I’m goin’ t’ make out like this-here tree is the things that happened were — odd, to say 
Joe Ed, him bein’ buried underneath it. I the least!” 

want you two men,’’ he faced the grave- I slowed down obediently, picking my 
diggers solemnly, "to witness this-here way over the rocky road. Anything to keep 
marryin’ — of Joe. Ed Jennings and Florella Hettie on the story that had so captured my 
Dabney.” He raised his eyes humbly. "If imagination! 

hit’s a wrong thing I’m doin’, punish me, "What things?”, I demanded. "Anybody 
“Lord. If— hifo^rightf^bless— this-here~.cere== — can-hear-voices-in-the-wind.--Leaves=rustling.-^ 
mony!” Branches rubbing together.” 

There in the moonlit night, the old "But,” Hettie drawled, * "just anybody ' 

preacher proceeded with that strange proxy can’t see a tree catch a live rabbit, or a dove 
wedding of a girl to a tree. The two mem- that has .lit on a branch of it. Just anybody 
bers of the posse stood by, wide-eyed and can’t ” 

amazed, as they heard Reverend Adkins "What?” I gaped at her. "I never heard 

repeat the familiar words of the marriage of anything so ridiculous!” My attempted 
ceremony. Heard Florella’s sobbing replies, laugh sounded flat, however, even to my 
And then heard — was it only wind in the own ears. "How on earth- could— — ?” 
great tree towering above them? Or was "Don’t ask me,” Hettie said cheerfully, 
it — — ? Both men later swore that what "All I know is, the lower branch of that 

they heard sounded like a whispering voice, big whiteoak kept Florella supplied with 
A man’s voice, Joe Ed’s, coming from the meat. Rabbits, doves, once a ’possum. They 
depths of those thick green branches. But — they got choked, someway. Got their hecks 
(as Hettie remarked drily) it had been a caught in the twigs. She’d find them there, 
hysterical night, and hysteria can play weird all ready to be cooked and eaten. The way 
tricks on the human senses numerous any good mountaineer might trap to feed 
times. his family. So she' got to believing — that he 

caught them. Joe Ed had quite a reputation 
(i \^TELL? That isn’t all ?’’ I demanded, as as a hunter and trapper.” 

W my car lurched madly into Holy "Good Lord!’’ I tried to laugh again. 
/Creek’s third crossing and plunged wetly "You’re not hinting — -? The poor kid,” I 
out again. "What happened to the girl? broke off pityingly. "But an experience like 
With her father in prison, who looked after that would naturally affect her mind. Living 

her while ? Was the child all right?” there all alone, too, with a baby!” 

"Slow down, you idiot!” Hettie snapped "Then,” Hettie went on pleasantly, 
at me pleasantly, clinging to the car door "there was the fall, day, real cold, when a 
on her side. "Yes, of course, the child was neighbor woman dropped in. Nosey old sis- 
all right. A little girl. I had Welfare send ter. Just wanted to say something spiteful 
a doctor out there, when we got the mes- to Florella about the baby. When she was 
sage that Florella was in labor. She had leaving; though — -well,” Hettie chuckled, "it 
been living on in heir father's cabin, quite seems her coat got tangled in a tree branch 
alone — for the simple reason that all her that dipped down over the gate. It yanked 
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the coat right off her back, the ,way she told 
it. She' lit out of there, screaming bloody* 
murder, and told everybody that Joe Ed 
took her coat for Florella! When the girl 
tried to return it to her, she wouldn’t touch 
it. Said it wasn’t her best coat, anyhow, and 
she wasn’t going to argue with a tree!’’ 

"ph no!” I shook my head, laughing — 
but still trying to ignore a small shiver that 
kept running down mv spine. "These moun- 
tain people are awfully superstitious, aren't 
they? Naturally, it was just the woman’s 

fear that made her think ” 

"Maybe,” He'-tie said drily, "but it 
wasn’t fear that snatched my new hat off 
last spring, when I happened to walk under 
that tree. Checking up on Florella — she’s a 
hardship case, of course. Yessir,” she said 
in a queer tone. "Big limb swooped down 
and snatched that bonnet right off my head. 
I couldn't reach it, and Florella couldn't 
climb up and get it. "Too soon after the 
baby’s arrival; poor girl was still kind of 
weak. But the way she giggled, and started 
talking to that tree like it was a person! 
Honestly, it made mv flesh crawl, she was 
so matter-of-fact about it! 'Toe Ed, you ras- 
cal,’ she said, 'give Miss Hettie back her 
bcmnet, now! I don’t need no fancy clothes. 
Me and the babv’s do»n’ just fine.’ ” Hettie 
peered at me, sheepishly. "Way she said it 
made me feel like — like a selfish old turkey- 
gobbler! Besides, a ha f like that was too- 
pretty for an old hatchet-face like me. But 
it did give me a turn. I’ll have to admit! 
When — she gulped slightly, "when I told 
Florella she could have the hat, it — it im- 
mediately fell out of the tree. Plop! Right 
smack on that girl’s head! I must say,” she 
added crossly, "it was very becoming. Prob- 
ably the first one she ever owned, poor 
little thing! Lafe was a stingy old coot; 
Florella’s mother never had a rag she didn’t 
weave herself!” 

J TURNED the steering wheel sharply to 
avoid a raccoon ambling across the trail. 
Then I peered at Hettie. 

"Go on,” I said grimly: "Tell me how 
the tree shed its wood in stacks, so Florella 
wouldn’t have to chop any!” 



1 Hettie chuckled. "Oh, no. Mountain men 
take it for granted that their wives must 
work like mules. All they do is feed ’em, 
shelter ’em, and protect ’em — with an. occa- 
sional pretty thrown in when they feel in 
a generous mood. That’s what Florella ex- 
pected from her tree-husband, and that’s 
what she got. Though I suppose a psycholo- 
gist would say her delusion gave her a sense 
of security that merely made her ‘able, to 
fend for herself. Lots of people need a 
crutch for their self-confidence — if it’s only 
a lucky coin they carry around. Coincidence^ 
and superstition, hm?” ~ 

"Well,” my friend smiled, "I am obliged 
to you for the lift. We had a message that 
Kirby Marsh, a farmer who lives near the 
Dabney plae, got in a fight- w_ith somebody 
and crawled home, pretty banged up. His 
wife is bed-ridden, so they’ll need help if 
he’s seriously injured. You were a life-saver 
to bring me. This is the turn;” she broke 
off abruptly, grinning at me with a sly 
twinkle, in her eye. "The Dabney farm is 
just around this bend,” 

I slowed down, feeling again that cold 
shiver run down my spine as we rounded 
the curve. An old cabin of square-hewn 
logs perched on the mountainside a few 
yards above the road, with the usual well 
in the yard and the usual small truck-gar- 
den in back. -A huge whiteoak towered over 
the gate of a sagging rail fence. Its sturdy 
trunk leaned a bit toward the house in a 
curiously protective manner, shading the 
worn front stoop with its thick dark-green 
foliage. 

I braked the car outside the gate, and 
Het+ie grinned at my expression. 

"There it is,” she announced drily. 
"There’s where the girl lives who married 
a tree. And that’s the tree. That’s him.” 

I got out of the coupe and walked warily 
up to the gate. Hettie climbed out stiffly, 
and called, in her pleasantly harsh voice: 
"Hello? Hello - the house?” in traditional 
mountain-style. 

T HERE was' no answer, but all at once I 
saw a quilt pallet spread under' the 
oak Hettie had indicated as "him” A fair- 
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haired baby girl was sprawled on the folded 
quilt, gurgling and cooing. She looked to 
be about two years old, with the sturdy good 
health of most mountain children, despite 
their skimpy diet and constant exposure to 
the elements. 

I stood watching her. for. a moment, 
charmed by the picture she made. Then .1 
frowned. 

"She’s too young to be left alone,” I 
muttered. "Where’s her mother?” 

"Oh, out picking blackberries, I guess." 
Hettie shrugged. "Josie’s ail right, though. 
Her father’s minding her,” she added with 
another impish' grin at my expression. 
"Hello!” she called again. "Florella!” 

At that moment a lovely slender girl came 
'running*around“the=-house,---her J -feet^bare,„ 
her dark hair flying. There was a sprig of 
laurel over her ear, and blackberry stains on 
her brown fingers. I stared at her, thinking 
how like a dryad she looked — wild, free, 
and happily unafraid. 

"Oh! Howdy, Miss. Hettie!” she greeted 
my friend warmly. "Come in and set. Who’s 
that with ye? Kinfolk?” 

Hettie introduced me as a school chum, 
with no mention of the fact that I wrote, 
stories of the supernatural for my bread and 
butter. We entered the gate, and Hettie 
stooped over to pat the baby, proffering a 
peppermint from the endless supply she 
always seems to carry around. I fidgeted 
beside her, at a loss for conversation with 
this pretty normal-looking young mother 
who, from all Hettie had told me, was as 
crazy as a coot. Once, nervously, I started 
as a limb of the great tree under which we 
stood brushed my shoulder, plucking at my 
scarf! On impulse, I took it off and gave.it 
to the girl, who beamed and thanked me 
shyly, then tied it proudly around her own 
neck. I caught Hettie’s eye at that moment 
— and flushed as she grinned, winked, and 
glanced up at the giant tree. 

Then she turned to Florella, lovelier than 
ever in my blue chiffon scarf — and with no 
more madness in her face than in mine. 

”1 got word that Kirby Marsh was hurt 
in a fight,” my friend said conversationally. 
"Anybody over there looking after his wife 



and kids? Heard the doctor came, and took 
Kirby to the hospital with concussion and 
a sprained shoulder. Must have been some 
fight, to have ” 

Hettie broke off,' noticing the girl’s sud- 
den expression of regret beyond the polite- 
ness expected of a neighbor. Florella ducked 
her head suddenly, with a rueful little 
smile. 

"Yes, ma’am,” she said simply. "He 
-come over here to our place late last night, 
and went to pesterin’ me. Oh, not that Kirby 
ain’t a real nice feller," she apologized for 
her neighbor gently, "exceptin’ when he’s 
likkered up. I told him to leave go o’ me,” 
she added with wifely dignity. "Told him 
Joe Ed wouldn’t like it. But he wouldn’t 
glist en. , So I run-o ut to Joe Ed, with it 
a-stormin' awful. He’B“l5eefr = a?b'angin t =*on=’ 
the roof, to warn Kirby, but he likely 
thought ’twas only the wind.” 

I gulped, wracked with pity, and threw 
a glance at my ^friend. 

"Then — ?” Hettie prompted softly, in 
an odd tone. "You ran. out into the yard? 
Kirby ran after you, and ?” 

"And Joe Ed, he whanged him over the 
head,” the girl finished, half apologetic, 
half proud, as any other woman might speak 
of a husband who had stoutly defended her. 
honor. "He like to busted Kirby's skull wide 
open. But he hadn’t ought to’ve tried to kiss 
me,” she defended primly. "Ought he. Miss 
Hettie? And me a married woman with a 
young ne! 

"No, dear,” Hettie' answered, in the 
gentlest voice I have ever heard her use. 
"No — Joe Ed did the right thing. I don’t 
think Kirby was badly injured, but some- 
body has to look after his folks while he’s 
in the hospital. Did you go over and see his 
wife today?" 

"Yes ma’am,” the girl said quietly. "But 
they wouldn’t let me in. I reckon, on ac- 
count they was scared. I mean, of Joe Ed. 
But he wouldn’t hurt nobody, less’n they 
was botherin’ me or the baby! He’s real 
good-hearted.” 

"Yes,” my friend said softly. "I under- 
stand. Well — don’t worry about it, dear. 
Next time Kirby will know better! I rather 
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imagine/’ she chuckled, "that this expe- 
rience will keep him sober for some time!" 

The girl nodded shyly, and bent to pick 
up the child. But small JosiVtoddled away 
from her and ran around the great tree to 
where a low limb dipped almost to the 
ground. 

"Pa!” she chirped suddenly, holding up 
her chubby arms -to the giant oak. "Fing 
baby! Fing high, Pa!” 

Florella laughed, shaking her head 
mildly and calling: "No! No, now, Joe Ed 
— you’re liable to drop that young’un! Don’t 

ye- — ■" 

But as I stared, that low limb dipped 
down as under unseen pressure. The child, 
Josie, seized it and, as I gasped at the spec- 
tacle, was tossed ten feet off the ground, as 
if a gust of wind had blown the branch 
skyward,' it had scooped up the baby, swing- 
ing her high above us. Then, as gently, it 
set her down again, while the young mother 
shook her head again in laughing reproof. 
My scalp crawled at her matter-of-fact, un- 
self-conscious manner. 



"Joe Ed’s always a-doin’ that," she said 
pleasantly. "She loves it. Why, Miss Het- 
tie!" she broke off, pouting as I sidled 
pointedly back toward the gate, "I thought 
you-all would stay for dinner! Joe Ed caught 
me a rabbit, and I was just fixin’ to fry it 
real nice and brown. Cain’t ye stay?” 

But I was out the gate and climbing into 
my car by that time, shaking my head cov- 
ertly and beckoning for Hettie to come 
away. For some reason — which I will always 
firmly deny — my teeth were clicking like 



castanets. And I kept glancing up nerv- 
ously at that tall spreading oak tree, brood- 
ing over the little mountain cabin, and the 
woman and child who lived there alone. 

Alone — ? 

"Pitiful case, isn’t it?” Hettie murmured 
cheerfully, as she climbed into the car and 
waved goodbye to Florella Dabney — or 
"Mrs. Joseph Edward Jennings,” as she 
was listed in the Welfare files. "I mean," my 
friend expanded, "the way that poor girl 
lives, with her baby. From hand to mouth, 
and the prey of — well, men like Kirby.. 
She’d be so lonely and frightened if it 
weren't for that pathetic delusion of hers. 
Arid she's got the child to believing it now! 
Guess you noticed her swinging on that 
tree — she called it f P aV Stout branch, to 
pick up a child that heavy, wasn’t it?” she 
drawled carelessly. "Wind blew it, I guess 
— like the other night, when it whacked 
Kirby Marsh over the head. Awful windy 
up here on Old Baldy.” She peeked at me 
slyly, lips twitching. 

I glared at her and stepped on the gas, 
aware of the cold perspiration that had 
sprung out on my forehead. Because it was 
not windy. It was close and very still — and 
beside me, Hettie was chuckling softly as I 
glanced back at the barren little farm. Ex- 
cept for one low limb of that giant oak 
tree — again tossing that happy child play- 
fully into the air while its mother looked 
on; lifting it gently, like a man’s strong 
protective arms — not a leaf was stirring as 
far as we could see over the rugged moun- 
tainside. 





T OT any more," the commis- 
sioner for the Dindone said. 

^ ’'Visitors used to be admitted 

to the Corn Dance, yes. But not any more." 
He looked a little apprehensively at the 
woman to whom the Governor’s aide had 
just presented him. 

Mrs. Sinott raised her darkened eyebrows 
prettily at him. "But why not?” she asked. 
"Weren’t the visitors sufficiently respectful? 
I can assure you that that’s not one of my 
failings! If the Dindone took offense at 
that — ” She pushed back the bracelets which 
held the folds of her mauve-spangled cloak 
to her arms, and smiled at him. 

"Oh, the Dindone didn’t object,” the 
commissioner said. "That wasn’t the rea- 
son.” He looked down into the depths of 
his liquor glass, swirling it about so that 
the purple bubbles rose in a soft cloud 
through the golden liquid, and frowned. 

Remote as was her body from the 
50 



"As far as that goes, the Corn Dance is suf- 
ficiently impressive that almost anyone, 
watching it, would adopt a respectful at- 
titude. But the Dindone aren’t human, you 

t 9 

see. 

"Not human?” Mrs. Sinott echoed with 
increased interest. "I didn’t realize that. 
Then they don’t interbreed?” 

Commissioner Harris flushed faintly- 
"Never,” he answered stiffly. He might 
have been resentful, or embarrassed, or, 
perhaps, suffering from an emotion more 
complex than either of these. "I mean — 
almost never. In all the time since 
humanoids first landed on this planet, there 
has been only one mating between a mem- 
ber of the Dindone and one of ourselves. 
To anyone who knows them, that exception 
is almost incredible. No, they don’t inter- 
breed with us.” 

"But why not?” Mrs. Sinott asked. ’Tve 
earthly visitor, it felt itself terrified 




always heard that the men were extremely 
handsome. And the women too,” she added 
as an afterthought. "Isn’t that true?” She 
took a glass from the tray the robot butler 
presented to her. 

"Certainly. Handsome isn’t the word. 
The Dindone are beautiful. But they’re so 
different! They’re not interested in us.” 

"Different?” Mrs. Sinott said somewhat 
vaguely. During the commissioner’s last 
speech her attention had wandered. At the 
other end of the crowded room she had 
recognized one of the young men who had 
been so nice to her on the trip in on the 
Thyrsis. Naturally, seeing him here, she had 
smiled at him; and he, equally naturally, had ^ 
smiled warmly back. "Different? How do w 
you mean that?” 

"Well — people who have studied them 
say that they and the humanoids had a com- 
mon beginning. But at some point early in 
their development they took a different path, 
a path wholly different from ours. And by 
now — • 

"I’ll try to give you an example. All ad- 
vanced humanoid cultures, without excep- 
tion, have been based on one of two atti- 
tudes toward the physical world. Either 
we’ve been immersed in physical reality, 
bending all our energies to conquer it, or 
at any rate to understand it; or, alternately, 
we’ve steadfastly denied that physical 
reality exists. An example of the first at- 
titude would, I suppose, be the _early 
scientific civilization of the west on Terra, 
and of the second (again on Terra) the 
thinking which dominated Eastern philoso- 
phy for so long. Of course there have been' 
hybrids between the two attitudes — the 
Martian theocratic dynasties are an instance. 
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"The psychologists tell us that both at- "Dear Mr. Harris, I’m afraid the chemical 
titudes are basically the same — that the cul- side of my education was neglected scandal- 
tures which deny the ultimate reality of the ously. But surely you could make an excep- 
physical world are actually as much con- -tion to the rules. Since the Dindone are not 
cerned with it as are those which immerse dangerous, I mean. Just, for me." 
themselves in it. The commissioner's dark face grew even 

"The attitude of the Dindone is so dif- more saturnine. "I’m afraid not,” he said 
ferent that it’s hard to describe. It’s an ac- heavily. "I’m sorry, Mrs. Sinott. I’ve en- 
ceptance. What we’ve either submerged our- joyed meeting you. But it’s impossible.” 
selves in, or fought against, they take as Mrs. Sinott was not disposed to give up 
naturally as you take the beating of your so easily. She knew people who knew people 
heart. And, accepting it, they can do strange who knew people (a concatenation which 
things with it. As I said before, they’re obtains, apparently, no matter what the so- 
on a different path.” dal order may be), and she was not adverse 

"How interesting !” Mrs. Sinott breathed, to calling on them. She began sending grams 
It is to be feared that her attention had from her suite in the hotel in Narid. Two 



wandered even more than previously, but 
i she-smiled-'up'-at“Harris”quite J ‘as'b7righTly 
as if she had been listening. "You explain 
it so well! But really, Mr. Harris, I can’t see 
why their being different from us means 
that I can't see them do the Corn Dance." 

T HE commissioner swallowed. "Nearly 
twenty years ago,” he. said, "it was de- 
cided that no humanoids should be allowed 
in direct contact with the Dindone except 
council members. And, of course, the com- 
missioner. himself. The order’s been re- 
newed twice since then. I don't think it will 
ever be revoked.” 

"Goodness!” Mrs. Sinott said. She made 
an attractive little face! "No one? Not even 
a harmless little person like me? The Din- 
done must be terribly bloodthirsty!” 

"Not at all,” the commissioner answered. 
His lean, dark face had grown rather grim. 
"They’re quite harmless in themselves. But 
it’s plain— it’s really unmistakable — that 
they’ve reached a critical point in their de- 
velopment. Since they’re not humanoid, we 
can’t even guess what the next stage will be. 
Something violent might happen. Like the 
reaction of water and metallic sodium. It 
seems better to keep them and humanoids 
apart.” 

"Sodium?” cried Mrs. Sinott, charmingly 
puzzled. She tipped her head to one side; 
the gesture brought out the apricot lights in 
her hair and made the diamond-white gems 
of her headband send out a thousand darts 
and sparkles of mauve and maeenta lieht. 



weeks af ter_t he„reception.,at~the--Governor ; s-^ 
house Harris got an 1. P, gram signed Yab- 
linki. The gram asked him to do everything 
in his power to make Mrs. Sinott's stay on 
Darril enjoyable. 

Harris did not think it politic to reply 
without taking the matter up with the 
council. They confirmed his stand without 
discussion. And the next day Harris sent a 
very polite gram to Yablinki in which he 
regretted exceedingly that it was impossible 
to gratify Mrs. Sinott’s natural . desire to 
witness the Dindone Corn Dance. The 
council considered it quite inadvisable to al- 
low humanoid contact with the Dindone, 
for the visitors’ own sake. Meanwhile, if 
there were anything else he could do — 

A copy of the gram reached Mrs. Sinott 
four or five days later at the hotel. She read 
it frowningly, while one foot tapped, and 
when she had finished reading it she tore 
it into many pieces and tossed them into 
the disposer contemptuously. She was ac- 
customed to getting her way. For a while 
she sat thinking, her robe of amethystine 
mirafloss pulled tightly about her. Then she 
went to the videophone. 

T HE first difficulty was that the Corn 
Dance, upon inquiry, appeared to have 
no fixed date. It could be given at any time 
between the fifteenth and the twenty-first 
of the current Darrilan month (Mrs. Sinott 
refused even to try to remember the month’s 
outlandish name). What determined the 
Dindone to select one dav for the dance 
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rather than another was apparently known 
only to them. This meant that Mrs. Sinott' 
if she wished to foe sure of not missing the 
dance, would 'have to be on the ground 
during the whole six days. 

The second difficulty was transportation. 
According to the atlas, the settlement of 
humanoids nearest to the Dindone terri- 
tory (a place called Borra, pop. 1,350) was 
more than twelve kilometers away from it. 
This was a longer distance, than Mrs. Sinott 
had ever walked in her life; and she con- 
sidered it inadvisable to try to hire someone 
locally to fly her there. 

After some consideration Mrs. Sinott 
began to drop hints to her current nice 
young men regarding the niceness and gen- 
eral desirability of having a male companion 
on any expedition which could be classed as 
venturesome. The nice young men re- 
sponded to these suggestions with their 
usual alacrity at first; but as Mrs. Sinott 
became more explicit they showed a dis- 
appointing tendency to fade discreetly away, 
though they took care, in all cases, to soften 
the blow of their withdrawal with numerous 
boxes of ornate sweets and cartons of exotic 
and expensive flowers. 

■ j. 

Mrs. Sinott frowned over these defections 
savagely and then ran for her mirror and 
the jar of anti-wrinkle cream. In the end 
she took the air bus for Borra, all alone, 
on the night of the fourteenth. In her bag- 
gage there was a compact anti-grav harness 
for which she had had to pay altogether 
too many interplanetary notes. Her lips were 
compressed, and her expression was resolute. 

She left the hostel at Borra on the morn- 
ing of the fifteenth. The anti-grav harness 
made a slight bulge under the intricate 
drapery of her greige coat. In her hand case 
was a supply of her favorite cosmetics, a 
box of food tablets, a number of inter- 
planetary notes of high denominations, and 
a small, pretty certainly illegal, hand blaster. 
She was prepared for anything. All the 
same, her heart was beating rather fast when 
she turned the switch on the anti-grav. And 
from time to time, as she floated effortlessly 
along (her weight was now under ten 
kilograms), she drew a quavering breath 
that was almost a sigh. 



The country was pretty — high, rolling 
parkland with clumps of big blue-leaved 
trees. The light of Darril’s double sun was 
agreeably warm. But the twelve kilometers 
stretched out into seventeen and the country 
grew brown and bare before Mrs. Sinott 
saw anything which, might have been the 
dwelling houses of the Dindone. Then she 
paused, and a blank disconcerted expression 
came over her face. 

The buildings themselves were odd 
enough. They were aimless structures with 
walls angled like the. stems of plants and in- 
tricately puckered, convoluted roofs. But 
what had discomposed Mrs. Sinott was not 
the buildings themselves but their entire 
lack of what a humanoid would consider 
arrangement. None of the considerations 
which would govern the groupings of a 
humanoid settlement — convenience, mutual 
protection, sociability, or even aesthetics- 
had been consulted here. The houses of the 
Dindone had been located, seemingly, as 
arbitrarily as a handful of pebbles which a 
man had cast upon the ground. 

Mrs. Sinott bit her lower lip. Then she 
collected herself. "He told me they were 
different," she murmured. She moved on. 

Y EARS ago, when Mrs. Sinott had still 
been in the nursery, she and her brother 
'had invented a game, based on a favorite 
book, which they called "Venusians." The 
game involved a great deal of spying and 
skulking and lurking about. When Mrs. 
Sinott grew up she discovered that the game 
(and the book too) represented a grave 
injustice to the actual inhabitants of Venus, 
but she had learned one thing from it: that 
if you want to come up on someone unob- 
served, the best way to do it is to move 
forward slowly and steadily for a short 
distance and then wait, absolutely motion- 
less, until any suspicion roused by your 
recent activity has had time to die down. 
She turned off her anti-grav and prepared to 
follow this principle in her advance on the 
Dindone. 

Her periods of progress were short, the 
waits between them long and wearisome. 
But at last she was close enough to one of 
the peculiarly-angled, walls to take cover 
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under it. Her greige coat, carefully chosen, like moving flowers. The Dindones were— 
blended in well with the prevailing color of talking? — to each other as they walked, 
the wall. Trembling a little from muscular in flute-like voices that. rippled up and down 
fatigue, she seated herself and composed the scale and sent out sparkling cascades 
herself to wait. of notes. It was extremely pretty to listen 

From where she was sitting she could to, but Mrs. Sinott had the feeling that their 
see most of the other buildings. People were speech would prove as basically unintelligi- 
moving about, but at such a distance that ble to a human being as the singing of 
they were no more than dots. The double birds. 

sun rose higher in the heavens. Mrs. Sinott considered the situation for a 

moment — had that Dindone seen her, after 

A BRUPTLY there was a slap-slap of ail? — and then began .to back around the 
sandled feet near her hiding place, angle cautiously. She had not moved back- 
Mrs. Sinott jumped and gripped her hand ward three paces when a soft, strong noose 
case defensively, but she need not have been settled around her shoulders and pinned her 
afraid. The person was obviously going past upper arms to her sides, 
without seeing her. Very cautiously Mrs. Her heart beating painfully, Mrs. Sinott 
"Sirvott~put~‘her g head^around=the-angle^a nd spun ro und. The man (she used the word 
looked. She saw her first Dindone. provisionally) "wKoTie Id = “the’“end~“0 f~*the- 

At sight of him Mrs. Sinott felt an odd cordage in his hand was handsome, but 
electrical thrill, half-stimulating, half-un* his temples were touched with .< a light 
pleasant, like the touch of a rapidly-flowing, sprinkling of gray. He was, incidentally, 
chilly stream. The sensation was so strong the only Dindone Mrs. Sinott was ever to 
that she felt surprise when the Dindone see who was otherwise than in the first 
did not look round at her. But he went past flush of vigorous youth, 
obliviously, and Mrs. Sinott sank back in "Ah, a human being," he said, forming 
the corner of the wall to collate her im- the syllables a little stiffly. "You have come 
pressions. to visit us?” He smiled at her. 

He had been a tall, well-made man, Mrs. Sinott said nothing. At sight of him 

slender in spite of his bulk, with glossy that electrical tingle had swept over her 
black hair. His skin had been an intense icily, and by now she was struggling breast 
cold white, much whiter than that of even deep in it. She was afraid, and growing 
the most bleached members of the light- more afraid. 

skinned races of earth. His lips were a dark "Can’t you talk?” the man asked with a 
brownish red, his eyes' the color of warm touch of solicitude. "Oh, I suppose you’re 

carnelian. As far as Mrs. Sinott had been frightened." He lingered a little over the 

able to judge through his filmy tunic, he ap- word as though what it meant were strange 

proximated ‘in every respect to the human to him. "Did you come to see the Corn 

male. The totality of these details was a Dance?" 

great, ah extreme, comeliness; but Mrs. Mrs. Sinott licked her lips. Her arms 

Sinott would never have dreamed of class- were pinned to her sides, but she still had 

ing the Dindone as a nice young man. her hand case, and she had been stealthily 

After a moment she opened her hand case working with the catch. The blaster — if 

and began to make up her face, but she she could get it out 

did - it half-heartedly. She understood now What was it Harris had said? Water, and 
why Harris had said that interbreeding with sodium. Yes, the blaster. Triumphantly she 

them was. so rare. extracted it. 

Time passed. Mrs. Sinott lunched on food The man looked down at her . moving 
pills. About the middle of the afternoon hand and smiled. "It won’t go off, you 

she saw a group of the Dindone coming know,” he said gently, as if speaking to a 

toward the building where she sat. The child. 

women’s varicolored tunics made them look "Oh, won’t it?" Mrs. Sinott said. De- 
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liberately she raised the blaster and fired. 

Nothing happened. She stood looking 
down at her powerless weapon, too amazed 
to be afraid. 

"It won't go off because I don’t want it 
to," the man said in explanation. "Here they 
come.” 

Mrs. Sinott turned round again. The ap- 
proaching group of the Dindone was almost 
up to her now; and she saw, now that they 
were close, that their arms were hung with 
garlands and wreaths and their hands were 
full of flowers. 

At sight of them Mrs. Sinott relaxed in- 
voluntarily. Different they were, but so beau- 
tiful! And they •were smiling at her, laugh- 
ing with pleasure. She still felt the electrical 
tingle, but its nature had changed. The 
warning in her brain was dying away, leav- 
ing in its place an icy elation, a bubbling, 
cold delight. 

Standing about her the Dindone hung her 
with garlands, put wreaths about her head, 
filled her hands with soft flowers. She was 
half smothered under them. Involuntarily, 
Mrs. Sinott began to smile. 

"That’s better,’’ the man who had spoken 
to her first said. "Now you’re not afraid any 
more. Did you come to see us, to see the 
Com Dance?" 

"Yes,” Mrs. Sinott answered. It was the 
first calm word she had spoken. "Do you 
mind?" 

"Not in the least. We are glad. You are 
welcome. You shall be our honored guest.” 

He motioned to two of the young men. 
They stepped forward, joined their hands to 
make a chair. Loaded with flowers, cradled 
on their arms, Mrs. Sinott was carried in 
triumph to one of the houses to rest. 

T WO days later the commissioner came to 
visit her. "You’ve got to get out,” he said 
without preamble. 

Mrs. Sinott studied him lazily. She was 
lying on a most comfortable couch, her hands 
clasped under her head. The Dindone had 
clothed her in a highly becoming tunic of 
gauzy mauve. She felt disinclined to move. 
"Why?” she asked after a moment. 

"Because it’s dangerous,” the commis- 
sioner answered. He looked down at her 



darkly. His lean face seemed to sag in heavy 
folds. 

"Oh, nonsense! The Dindone have been 
exceedingly kind to me. They’re a fascinat- 
ing people. You can’t convince me they 
mean me any harm.” 

"No, they don’t mean you any harm. But 
you may get hurt all the same. Don’t you fee! 
it? Haven’t you felt that peculiar tension 
when they look at you? Something is going 
to happen, something extraordinary, and 
you’re the catalyst. Or rather, more accu- 
rately, you’re one of the elements in a chemi- 
cal reaction. A catalyst isn’t changed. And 
you may be. 

"Give it up. Go on back while you can. 
What’s the Corn Dance to you?” 

"Give it up?” Mrs. Sinott replied in- 
dignantly. "After all the trouble I had get- 
ting here? After staying in that wretched 
hostel in Borra overnight? Certainly not." 

The commissioner sighed. "Why are you 
so determined to see the dance?” lie asked 
with a hint of curiosity. "What’s it to you, 
after all?” 

Mrs. Sinott shrugged her pretty shoulders. 
"Put it down to a woman’s whim, to natural 
stubbornness,” she answered lightly. "Or, 
if you want the exact truth, I’ll tell you. I 
want to see the Corn Dance so I can talk- 
about it after I get back. It’s an experience 
very few terrestrials can have had. The dance 
is something really worthwhile. To put it 
crudely, having seen it would add to my 
social prestige.” 

"So the Corn Dance is a matter of social 
prestige,” Harris said somberly. "That’s a 
human being for you! Look here, I know 
what a pretense you make of being brainless 
and frivolous. But you’re really a highly in- 
telligent woman who uses a mask of frivol- 
ity to get just what she wants. Aren’t you 
intelligent enough to recognize the danger 
here?” 

Mrs. Sinott looked at him, now, quite 
seriously. "Yes, I am intelligent,” she an- 
swered slowly. "You must be intelligent 
yourself, to have realized it. Most men don’t. 
But I know one thing about you you don’t 
know yourself. It isn’t solicitude for me 
that brings you here. Even though you think 
it is. It’s something else. It’s jealousy." 
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“Jealousy 1 .” the commissioner said. He 
almost spat the word at her. 

Mrs. Sinott nodded. "Yes, jealousy. Some- 
how, in some way, I’ve got something you 
want. That’s why you’re trying to get me to 
leave before I see the Corn Dance. It’s 
jealousy. I shan’t do what you ask, because 
your judgment is warped. You’re sick with 
jealousy. You’re eaten up by it.” 

The commissioner said nothing for 
a while. His brown hands, twisted in each 
other. "Then you won't leave?” he asked in 
a tone which was almost pleading. 

"No.” She turned her face to the angled 
wall: After a while the commissioner left. 

T HE Dindone came for her the next day 
=to-”watch’the=Gern=Dance.— They— hung- 
her with flowers, far more richly than before, 
and led her out into one of the fields. It was 
the month after harvest, and- the fields were 
all brown and bare. The time was nearly 
noon. 

Mrs. Sinott had expected to be allowed to. 
witness the dance from one side, but the 
dancers formed, around her, a man and 
woman alternately, in an ellipse. Their faces 
were calm and intent. 

The ellipse- rotated smoothly around its 
center twice or thrice and then changed 
magically into -a complicated eight-pointed 
star. The star began to move, not. as the el- 
lipse had done, keeping the relative position 
of dancer to dancer constant and moving as a 
whole, but by a smooth flowing in and out 
through the complicated form, so that one 
dancer was now the apex of a point, now 
moving inward toward the inner angle, now 
moving outward to another point. The con- 
stant flicker of motion within the fixed star 
was oddly like the flashing of leaves on a 
tree or the leaping motion of tongues of 
'flame within a fire. It was a motion charged 
with cold, laughing vitality. It went on for 
a long time. 

Abruptly, as if at some inaudible signal, 
the eight dancers who were at that moment 
on the points of the star shot outward like 
eight darting particles of„ light. They went 
so fast that Mrs. Sinott could hardly believe 
they were merely running. The dancers who 
formed the lines inward to the angles moved 



outward more slowly, at a sedate pace. Those 
who had formed the apices of the inner 
angles dropped forward to their knees, 
stayed there a moment, and then rose and 
walked slowly away. Within instants the 
field that had been alive with movement was 
empty and bare. 

The Dindone with the graying temples 
appeared. 

He was completely naked. His nudity did 
not embarrass Mrs. Sinott — no humanoid 
female would have so reacted to it — but it 
set him even farther apart from the world 
which Mrs. Sinott knew by making him 
something to which nudity was of no con- 
sequence — a bird, a tree, a star. She was 
almost gasping, almost shuddering, with 
ihe_familia r_Jcy _electrical chill. And where 
had he come from? One of the houses, 
surely; but the effect, was exactly as if he 
had materialized on the edge of the field. 

H E CAME up to Mrs. Sinott, though 
without looking at her. He glanced up 
casually at the double sun, which was 
directly over head, and then knelt down on 
the earth. With his right hand he made a 
little hole in the dust-dry, powdery soil. 
From his left hand he took a single seed 
and planted it in the dry earth. Then he 
stood back. 

The dancers were returning. The men 
stepped forward proudly, heads high, con- 
fident and alert. The women lagged be- 
hind, advancing with weary, dragging 
steps. When they were close enough Mrs. 
Sinott saw with a pang of surprise that the 
women were weeping bitterly. Their white, 
beautiful faces were wet with tears. 

The women formed a broken star before 
the spot where the — priest? (one never 
knew the exact word to apply to the Din- 
done) had planted the seed. They knelt 
and covered their faces with their long, dark 
hair. They were swaying from side to side 
in their grief, bowed beneath it as by some 
heavy weight. They were given over to 
grief without resistance, invaded, possessed 
by it. And always they kept on weeping, 
weeping low and hopelessly. Watching 
them, Mrs. Sinott felt a mysterious sor- 
row stirring in her own heart. Behind the 
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women the men stood proud and erect. 

The women’s hair was sodden with their 
tears. By twos and threes they began to take 
it in heavy handfuls and shake it so that 
the tears fell from it in a glinting shower 
upon the parched earth. Mrs. Sinott felt a 
tight, prickling sensation in her chest. Ir- 
relevantly it occurred to her that she had 
never seen a Dindone who was less than 
full-grown. There must be children, but 
they had remained invisible. She took her 
eyes from the still-weeping women and 
looked intently at the ground. 

There was a faintest possible stirring in 
the soil. After a long moment there was a 
flicker of green. A young plant had ap- 
peared. 

Without surprise, wrapped in a cold, re- 
mote elation, Mrs. Sinott watched it grow. 
Under the blue sky, under the broad clear 
light of noon, its stem grew taller and it 
put on green leaves. Mrs. Sinott would 
have recognized it as a stalk of abrissa, the 
chief food plant of Darril, had she known 
more botany. 

The women rose slowly to their feet. 
They tossed back their hair. Now, though 
faintly, they began to smile. As the plant 
grew taller, a meter, now two meters high, 
each woman held out her hand to the man 
behind her. They moved smoothly into the 
intricate pattern of the eight-pointed star. 
And as the star came into perfection, the 
plant in its center, with an almost visible 
flash, came into fruit. 

The gray-haired Dindone stepped for- 
ward and broke off the cluster of pendant, 
shaking seeds. He held it up for everyone 
to see. Then he stripped off the seeds from 
it into his left hand, and pulled the stalk 
up by the roots. 

The dancers dispersed quietly. Tire gray- 
haired Dindone came toward Mrs. Sinott, 
smiling. "I think you did it good,” he said, 
almost shyly. "It never came up so quickly 
before. What did you think of the Corn 
Dance?” 

Mrs. Sinott swallowed. "I—’' she said, 
and gave up. "I’m glad I saw it,” she said, 
"Shall I go back to Borra now?” 

"We would like you to stay and see the 
jest of the dance.” 



"The rest? I didn’t know it was in two 
parts.” 

"Not before. But it is now. We will have 
the rest of the 'dance tonight.” 

T HE big Darillan moon was beginning to 
rise when the gray-templed Dindone 
came for her. He was clothed now, and 
wore a single wreath of very sweet-scented 
flowers in his hair. She gasped when she 
saw him; he seemed to be brimming over 
with inhuman cold electrical force.. When 
their eyes met it was like the leaping of a 
blindingly cold light. 

He smiled at her and took her gently by 
the wrist. At the touch most of Mrs. Sinott’s 
emotion left her. It was replaced by a cool 
languor, gentle and agreeable, like the com- 
ing of untroubled sleep. She followed him 
docilely when he led her out of the door. 

A low chair had been placed for her in 
an open space between two of the houses. 
She sat down in it, stretching her feet out 
in front of her. When the gray-haired priest 
smiled at her, she smiled quietly back. 

-The dancers were already waiting. In her 
new quiescence Mrs. Sinott found it only 
faintly curious that there were dim circles 
of radiance about their otherwise uncrowned 
heads. 

They joined hands and began to move 
about her in a circle, a simple figure after 
the morning’s complexity, like the circling 
of a child’s dance. But as the dance con- 
tinued Mrs. Sinott perceived, in her cool 
remoteness, that it was more complex than 
had appeared. The dancers made, now and 
again, an odd, stamping, sliding, motion 
with their feet. Its beat was hard for a 
human ear to follow, twisted and intricate. 
After a time, as the dancers moved they 
began to sing. 

Their singing voices were very high, just 
at the limit of audibility, and chillingly, 
piercingly sweet. At first sound of them 
Mrs. Sinott felt the electrical tingle, sharp 
and frightening. It died away gradually, as 
fear in connection with the Dindone always 
seemed to die away, and left her full of a 
dreamy, gentle bliss. At first the singing 
brought back to her certain happy days out 
of her first youth, days she thought she had 
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forgotten. There was one summer in espe- 
cial, a time when, she had been happier 
than ever since. Those days she thought had 
been buried under a heap of lesser ones, 
but now every minute of them came back 
to her. 

As the Dindone sang on, the past be- 
came the present imperceptibly. It was not 
what had been, but what was, that filled 
her with yielding delight. The high, choir- 
ing voices were weaving a star-shot,, un- 
earthly tapestry. And the name of the fabric 
was happiness. 

The pitch of the singing altered. The 
voices became richer, fuller, and more soft. 
As the singing continued it seemed to take 
on' a curious life of its own, to become, in 
some extraordinary wav , independent of 
those who sang. It was growing slowly to- 
ward its culmination, the point where it 
would be a palpable and independent ele- 
ment. 

The transformation was accomplished 
quietly. Mrs. Sinott no longer heard the 
music; she saw it before her, a swelling, 
foamless sea. The limitless waters were 
deepest midnight blue. And she had only to 
■launch herself upon them to receive into her 
hands the full-orbed, shining globe of ulti- 
mate bliss. 

It was a long time before she came back 
to herself. The transcendent delight that 
lapped her about was like a citadel against 
whose walls assault and battle beat in vain. 
And when the attack grew more violent she 
tried, almost petulantly, to thrust the 
knowdedge of it away from her. 

Her body would not be disregarded. Re- 
mote as it was from her, it was terrified. 
With bitter reluctance, as one who yields 
to a stupid and importunate clamor, Mrs. 
Sinott came back to it. 

How cold it was! Her limbs had an icy, 
death-like chill. Mrs. Sinott regarded her 
cold, flaccid body with impers’onal distaste. 
Then as she was united with it again and its 
terrors became her own, her detachment was 
shot through with alarm. What had been 
happening? She collected herself and looked 
out through her physical eyes. 

The moon had • almost set, and still the 
dancers danced. They, were singing very 



softly now. The faint halos of light that had 
lain around each separate head had flowed 
into a single shaft, as bright as moonlight. 
It stretched out from the dancers toward 
where Mrs. Sinott was sitting, shifting a 
little as it lay upon the air, a stream of 
light to which each dancer’s head was a 
tributary. Mrs. Sinott looked at it vacantly. 
The stream grew more bright. It extended 
toward Mrs. Sinott and, with an odd effect 
of groping, passed over her face, her 
throat. It slid lower, down to her dia- 
phragm. 

The touch on her face was a cold tingle, 
but. against her diaphragm it was- an un- 
canny pressure, as if something hard and 
round, round as an egg, were trying to force 
itself in. At the touch she knew what had 
recalled her from her remote self-contained 
ecstasy. Her body, to its piteous terror, had 
been subjected then to this same alien as- 
sault. 

But now it was far worse. The assault, 
from outside might, after all, have been re- 
sisted, been sustained. But as the uncanny 
pressure increased, as it thrust more in- 
sistently for .entrance, there was an equal 
pressure from within. Something within 
Mrs. Sinott’s body, something on the other 
side of the wall of flesh, was trying with 
equal insistence to get out. Something that, 
if not her very self, was the undifferentiated 
essence from which self is built up, was 
struggling, striving, pressing to get free. 
"Oh, God," Mrs. Sinott said. 

She did not resist; she had nothing to 
resist with. She was like a city which is 
betrayed from within. She could do no more 
than be a spectator at her own destruction. 
Once or twice her hands moved, and she 
gasped, before she sank back limply in her 
chair. 

F OR an intolerable moment the matched 
energies met and strained. There was a 
final wrench which it seemed must burst 
the flesh. Then, with. an exultant leaping of 
unleashed force, the awful mating took 
place. There was a vast efflorescence of won- 
derful deep blue green light, a light shot 
through with softly falling golden flares. 
When the light died away, softly, as if to 
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the accompaniment of tender laughter, a 
great spiral had taken its place. The lowest 
turn of the vast helix lay almost upon the 
ground, and it mounted up, coil upon coil 
of supernal light, into the darkness of the 
empty sky. The dancers had stopped danc- 
ing. It was the end of the Corn Dance, 

Mrs. Sinott did not see it. Her face was 
the blank face of idiocy. And then even 
that animation left her. Mrs. Sinott would 
never see anything, again. Mrs. Sinott was 
dead. 

The dancers joined hands again. With 
the g ray-haired Dindone as choragus, they 
circled once around Mrs. Sinott's body and 
then stepped lightly on to the spiral's low- 
est coil. About, about they went, stepping 
securely on nothing more solid than radi- 
ance, and with each turn they made, their 
bodies grew more dim. By the time they 
reached the topmost coil of the helix, they 
had quite faded out. 

When the last dancer had disappeared the 
helix began to fade away too. It broke into 
myriad tiny coruscations which sparkled 
and shone like a cloud of' fireflies blown 
through the motionless air. Then these too 



died away and there was nothing left ex- 
cept the dark and empty sky. 

Harris, the commissioner for the Din- 
done, came out from around the corner of 
the building where he had been watching 
the Corn Dance. About his head there shone 
a faint, ambiguous, half-Dindone light. He 
had been crying; his face was wet with 
tears. 

"They’re gone,” he said softly to Mrs. 
Sinott’s body. "They’re gone. Somewhere. 
They’ll never come back. And you got to 
be the gateway for them. My own people. 
You opened the gate. 

"Oh, why did it have to be like that? 
They were my people — half mine — and I 
loved them so. I’d have given my — soul — 
to have opened the gate for them. It would 
have been joy, fulfillment, everything, no 
matter what happened after after it. But 
they chose you instead, because you were 
all human. They’re gone now and I’m left.” 

He began to weep once more, desolately. 
Then, remembering that he was at least half 
human, and that human males don’t weep, 
he drew himself up, turned, and with wav- 
ering steps began to walk away. 




Thirty-nine years ago in forbidden Tibet, 
behind the highest mountains in the world, a 
young Englishman named Edwin J. Dingle 
found the answer to this question. A great 
mystic opened his eyes. A great change came 
over him. He realized the strange power that 
knowledge gives. 

That Power, he says, can transform the 
life of anyone. Questions, whatever they are, 
can be answered. The problems of health, 
death, poverty and wrong, can be solved. 

In his own case, he was brought back to 
splendid health. He acquired wealth too, as 
well as world-wide professional recognition. 
Thirty-nine years ago, he was sick as a man 
could be and live. Once his coffin was bought. 
Years of almost continuous tropical fevers, 
broken bones, near blindness, privation and 
danger had made a human wreck of him, 
physically and mentally. 

He was about to be sent back to England 
to die, when a strange message came — “They 
Are waiting for you in Tibet.” He wants to 
tell the whole world what he learned there, 



under the guidance of the greatest mystic he 
ever encountered during his 21 years in the 
Far East. He wants everyone to experience 
the greater health and the Power which there 
came to him. 

Within ten years, he was able to retire to 
this country with a fortune. He had been 
honored by fellowships in the world’s leading 
geographical societies, for his work as a geog- 
rapher. And today, 39 years later, he is still 
so athletic, capable of so much work, so young 
in appearance, it is hard to believe he has 
lived so long. 

As a first step in their progress toward the 
Power that Knowledge gives, Mr. Dingle 
wants to send to readers of this paper a 
9 ,000 -word treatise. He says the time is here 
for it to be released to the Western World, 
and offers to send it, free of cost or obliga- 
tion, to sincere readers of this notice. For 
your free copy, address The Institute of 
Mentalphysics, 213 South Hobart Blvd., Dept. 
L-322, Los Angeles 4, Calif. Readers are 
urged to write promptly as only a limited 
number of the free books have been printed. 
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BY ALLISON V . HARDING 



T HE seer had said — all things of cer 
tain wisdom and uncertain origin 
would derive so well from seers 
*'At the end, the old look back to relive and 
see again the pattern of their lives. But the 
young, peculiarly favored by a destiny which 
otherwise seems to have neglected them, 
look searchingly forward, and for this brief 
instant of eternity see truly what would 
have been ahead — before the light snuffs 
out .” 

It was “T^few^Thinutes^past^five^-when 
Henry Abernathy left the office. It was al 
ways a few minutes past five when Henry 
Abernathy left the office. By that time he 
had taken care of the overflow of worl 
which somehow' always found its way to 
his desk toward the ' end of the working 
day and had put away his seersucker coat 
in the General Employees’ Locker. 

Longer ago than it would do to remem- 
ber, Henry had been pleased by the title of 
Junior Assistant Supervisor of Transporta 
tion. He was Assistant all right — to ever) 
body in the office — Supervisor of nothing, 
and Junior — rthat was a laugh, with the 
gray in his hair and the stooped shoulders! 

As usual, Henry walked three blocks 
directly south from the office to the sub 
way station, stopping only for the evening 
paper at the corner stand. It was all quite as 
usual. But he had beeh~telling himself all 
day that this was an important day. He was 
going to break clean from the old life. 

From the earliest, a phrase had been run 
ning through his head. It ran in well-worn 
channels for he had thought this thought 
before, he knew', though its authorship • 
obscure. The seer had said . . and the quo 
fcation, for that it must be, fascinated him, 

Heading by Boris Dolgov 






'A ghostly train that never was, heads for a 
ghastly destination that couldn’t be , . . 
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he knew not why, he’d never known why. 
Henry Abernathy had believed before in the 
clean break from his meaningless routine, 
from the same old faces at the office, the 
same stupid tasks, the same fear that lashed 
him with its thongs of insecurity to his 
humble position. 

T HINKING this way took him down the 
metal-tipped subway stairs, through the 
turnstile and onto the lower level where he 
waited for his train as he had, it seemed 
thousands of times before. 

He was suddenly struck with this dim, 
twinkle-lit cavern way beneath the perimeter 
of the, earth’s surface. The people around 
him, the steel girders holding the rest of the 
world from tumbling in upon him, the 
gum machines, the penny scales . . all 
these seemed to go put of focus with his 
concentration on his inner thinkings. 

Through instinct he watched the black 
hole to his left at the end of the platform. 
He watched more closely, narrowly, as first 
the noise and then the flickering something 
away in the tunnel came closer, still closer. 
He looked up, he knew not why for it was 
a completely irrelevant act, at the ceiling 
of the underground station. It seemed, in the 
subterranean gloom, as far away as the top 
of the universe. 

He was tired, he supposed. Supposed? He 
knew. Life does that to you, doesn’t it? To 
everyone. Abernathy wondered if those 
around him were as miserable as he was, 
or if their misery was an unrecognized, 
locked-up something deep inside. For this 
underground tomb was a place for reflec- 
tion, although conversely, in its bustle and 
noisome urgency, humans could take holi- 
day from their consciences, and pushing, 
wriggling, hurrying off and on these 
mechanized moles that bore them to and 
from their- tasks, forget, and in the forget- 
ting be complacent. 

Times before beyond counting when 
Henry Abernathy had waited here like this 
for his A or B train, he’d thought that 
people must age faster in such an. alien en- 
vironment — the so-hard, yieldless platform, 
the dank air, the farness away from things 
that counted like sky and sun and wind. 



He wondered if people like himself didn t 
surely age more rapidly in a subway tomb 
like this where neither hope nor anything 
else could grow or flourish. 

T HE dull metal thing slid into the station, 
its caterpillar length bucking with shrill, 
rasping protests, its garish-lit cars beckoning. 
The doors slid open and Henry Abernathy 
walked automatically forward, glancing as 
he always did — for he was a meticulous 
man — at the square in the window that gave 
the alphabetical letter of the train. There 
were only 'two that came to this platform — 
the A, which was an express and the B, a 
local. Both would get him home. 

He was aboard with the doors slid silently 
closed behind him and the train jerking, 
jumping to life again; he was sitting on the 
uncomfortable cane seats when what he had 
just automatically glanced at in the identifi- 
cation square on the outside window took 
form in his mind. So strongly that he got.up 
and walked over to the window and looked 
at the letter in reverse. It glowed smally 
against the moving black background of 
tunnel, for they were out of the station now. 
It said plainly, so there could be no mistake, 
Z train. 

The subway shook with its gathering 
speed, and Henry went back to his seat. 
It was most peculiar.. Never before had any 
but an A or a B train run on this track. He’d 
never heard of a Z train! Why ... he didn’t 
even know where he was going! 

He sat with his hands clasped in his lap 
and felt on the other side of the wonder a 
relief that maybe this was the beginning of 
his adventure. The train lurched and zoomed 
on, and as the moments ticked away 
ominously, he realized that the underground 
monster fled headless and heedless without 
the reprieve of those occasional lighted oases 
in the dreadful night of the subway. Surely 
they would have come to another station by 
now! Then . . wait a moment more. Cer- 
tainly by notv) This, then, was his adventure! 
This was the difference that would, despite 
himself and his own weakness to effect the 
change, any change, alter the course for him. 
That part he gloated over — no more boss, 
no more regular hours. . . „• 
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The train was going faster. It has been 
a monotonous life, Henry Abernathy, he told 
himself. Monotonous and quite terrible. He 
could confess to himself now something that 
he would never do. in the sunshine or on the 
street that was somewhere miles above him 
and this rushing thing that bore him on. 
He would confess that he had thought of 
self-destruction. 

A clamminess came over him. The air 
from the tunnel was dank as it whistled in 
an open window at the other end .of the 
car. It was a very long way between sta- 
tions, and at this speed, that wasn’t right! 

E SOUGHT out other faces for reas- 
surance. Somehow, quite suddenly, 
'there“seemed-*to-be=so=fewuof_=them,_and. 
with those, the eyes were averted or- hid- 
den behind bundles or papers. Abernathy 
cleared his throat to. test his voice. He 
would say to someone— the nearest person 
— "Beg pardon, but what train am I on?" 
Now wasn’t that a. silly question! He was 
sitting nearly directly across from the win- 
dow whereon the identification plate . was 
set, and that plate said so clearly — Z train. 

He sat more stiffly against the seat back, 
tension taking hold of him, and ramrodding 
his body. It was his imagination that said 
that the train plunged forward eagerly into 
the ever-greater darkness of the unfolding 
tunnel, for a train doesn’t plunge eagerly — 
not even a Z train! A poetic liberty, a fig- 
ment of the imagination! 

Henry fixed his eyes on the nearest person 
to him — a very young man with books and 
sweater, obviously just from school, an eager 
young man, so eager. With dreams, Henry 
Abernathy thought with a kind of sadness. 
The young man was looking at nothing 
particularly, and Abernathy thought, Ah, 
soon he will look at me. I shall catch his 
eye and say, leaning forward so I don’t have 
to advertise it to the whole rest of the 
car, "Young man, I seem to have gotten 
on the wrong train’’ — a small smile at my 
own stupidity — "but just where are we 
going?” 

But the young man in the sweater would 
not look this way. He tapped his books 
with his fingertips, tapped his foot on the 



floor, whistled through his teeth and looked 
out the window or up and down the car, 
casually, swiftly. 

Abernathy got up to speak to him directly 
then thought better of it. He passed by close 
enough to see that the youngster was cleaner 
than most. He rather imagined he had 
looked something like that on his way 
home from school years ago, but that was 
far from here in both time and space. 

There was a girl, a pretty girl, he no- 
ticed — for he was not too old to miss those 
things — wide-set eyes, a good chin, nice 
mouth, well-dressed. He would ask her, but 
of course one didn’t do that. With other 
men in the car, it would look . . . well, 
forward if he directed his inquiries to a 
.pr ett y_.voung g irl. _ 

There were several other men, heavy setY 
semi-successful or better, watch chains over 
their paunches, briefcases — the business 
type. Bosses. They reminded him so. . .. . 

Then nearly . at the door that opened be* 
tween the cars there was another man, 
youngish, in an ill-fitting tuxedo, probably 
going to a party. It was a rented tuxedo, 
Henry Abernathy thought to himself with 
some satisfaction. He knew what that was, 
all right! Why, when he’d been just about 
that age, he’d' once rented a tuxedo and it 
probably had looked no better on him than 
it did on this fellow. 

A BERNATHY reached the door and 
clutched at the reddish-yellow brass 
knob. It had the reassuring feel of all of 
life, of reality, with the stickiness from 
scores of hands; people opening and closing 
it, walking forward. Walking back, touching 
it with their hands. 

He went forward then, adding his steps 
to the speed of the train in that direction. 
Was it one, two, or three cars, he wasn’t 
sure, nor was he of the other passengers. 
He staggered a little to the rocking of the 
subway beneath him. He yearned suddenly 
to be rid of this thing — this scene, this 
place. All those figures, those persons he’d 
sat with in the first car took on a strange, 
nightmarish familiarity in his mind. 

It was the drudgery, the overwork, and 
the hopelessness of his life that made him 
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this way he excused, like other people say, 
"Something I ate." 

That was what made him know that the 
.young boy with the sweater was Henry 
Abernathy, and so too perhaps, was the 
slightly older man in the rented tuxedo. The 
girl was the she who had said no. That was 
long ago too. And those men, those out-of- 
shape pudgy, expensive cigar-smoking men, 
were the bosses he’d worked for and others 
he hadn’t worked for, who had given him 
a glance and dismissal with a look as being 
beneath them and unworthy of their atten- 
tion. 

The fullness of horror overtook Henry 
Abernathy as he reached the front of the 
first car. He leaned against the motorman’s 
compartment and looked ahead at the tun- 
nel rushing onto them and around them. 
The tunnel curved away, curved away al- 
ways turning, it seemed, as though they were 
going in a circle. 

Henry stood and watched fascinated; He 
could go no further. He could not go back. 
He looked curiously into the motorman’s 
cubicle. That place was dark, the shade 
drawn nearly to the bottom of the win- 
dow. 

But there was a man in there with 
a motorman's cap, and a gloved hand rested 
on the throttle pulled full open , a man 
who swayed with the motion of the train he 
drove. A motorman. 

f I THE years came back to Henry like leaves 

falling in sequence, and those people 
back there behind him were all parts of it, 
of himself and of others he had known. 
This train then was what? His life from 
beginning to end and his destiny? 

He stood hypnotized by his thoughts, 
drawn by the dark fascination of the tun- 
nel ahead, the little yellow lights that 
flashed by, marking with their feebleness 
both space and speed. It was an eternity 
that Henry Abernathy stood there . or. 
it was one second. It mattered neither. 

But ahead, finally, he saw something. It 
was not exactly a station, but there was a 
light, a small flickering light set in the side 
of the tunnel, and they seemed now instead 
of rushing towards it, to float towards it. 



The screeching, groaning, complaining 
shrieks of the subway at high speed died 
away so they must be slowing down. The 
light came nearer. There was a sign, a very 
big sign. He’d seen them before on the 
occrsion when a crowded train at rush hour 
stops between stations in the darkness of 
the tunnel and the sign, perhaps pointing 
or indicating a nearby stairway that leads 
to the above — the sign says "Exit." 

There was a sign here under the light. 
But look, there was more. Across the tracks 
there was something. He watched intently 
during the hours it seemed that it took their 
train to roll closer. It mattered not which 
he saw first, in what order he perceived 
these things — the sign, the thing on the. 
tracks; the thing on the tracks, the sign. 

It was a body oh the tracks, lying face 
upward fully across them, like a sack of 
something. The face was strangely luminous 
in the tunnel’s darkness, and that face was 
as terribly familiar as those' others behind 
him in the train. And it was so right and so 
of course that the sign under the flickering, 
yellow light simply read "Z.” 

They were close now, within a couple of 
rapid pulse beats; the body nearly under 
the metal monster; the sign, the Z of it 
growing larger and larger. 

And then there was a blinding flash — 
all the brightness of all the world, of all 
time exploding in the tunnel, across the so- 
familiar face and body and Z sign into the 
train, into him and his head, touching 
chords and notes that came out like music 
—that’s what it was — music, easy to hear 
as it played around and around. 

I T WAS the sound of the carousel, the 
calliope, and as the little series of 
whistles, played by keys' like an organ, 
popped and' hooted, Henry Abernathy went 
around and around in the sea of remember- 
ing on the gaily painted horse — a horse 
that fed and brightened itself on his tears 
of joy and pleasure. 

This was an important train day for 
Henry. He was going to break clean from 
the old life, and perhaps the old life started 
— or the only part of it that counted started 
- — on the floor at home with the cream- 
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colored walls that seemed so tall at the age 
of seven. 

And though he was much beyond it, 
there were blocks on the floor. He was to 
spell something out with them, and Mother 
was persistent. It was a word, a meaning- 
less word, that matters not among the thou- 
sands in our language. He was perverse, 
and there was one letter he would not add, 
but Mother was so persistent. 

‘Think!" she said. "Think!" 

And he remembered the deepening color 
of her face, remembered it as he remem- 
bered now all these other things, past and 
future. 

"Think!" she repeated. "Think!” 

One letter he had to add to make the 
word perfect, to fill it out for her adult 
mind to correctness. 

"Think!” she said again. "It’s an unusual 
letter!” 

He knew the letter so well. He had but 
to push it into place with his foot or his 
hand. But revolt, stayed him. 

And then Mother said darkly: “Think, 
Henry! Do it or you don’t go to the fair!" 

And with that the roulette wheel com- 
pleted its final spin and stopped, marking 
its choice, and he, petulantly and still un- 
willing but broken down by the knowledge 
that he would lose something greater, kicked 
the letter into place. 

And she smiled with the victory and said, 
"Of course! Z! You knew it all the time, 
Henry!" 

It was later, then, that he had gone to 
the carnival almost exploding with his 
small-child excitement. Was there enough 



time for all the things that had to be done 
and seen, touched and played with? Was 
there enough of him to smell and eat all 
the things to be smelled and eaten? 

A ND at the end, the best of all — the 
merry-go-round, on the horses that 
went up and down, up and down, round and 
round, with the strange, strange wonderful 
music of the calliope — he would travel miles 
on his green and yellow horse even as 
Mother stood outside the world of his race- 
track and gestured and seemed to stamp her 
foot, wanting him to stop and making mo- 
tioning noises. 

It was then — sometime during his ump- 
teenth ride on the bucking green and yel- 
_low_merr yi g o-round horse — then so that his 
seven-year-old mind knew well the whis- 
tling sounds of the calliope organ, then'that 
something had come, out of, another world, 
it seemed — a thing of crashing noise and 
blinding light; a thing prefaced only by a 
little wetness and Mother’s anger as she 
stood, no . longer . controlling him, already 
completely outside of his world, under a 
hastily raised umbrella, stamping her foot 
and calling to him. 

Henry was caught up then in that instant 
by his friend, who took him in this time 
of greatest joy bursting like the, nod of a 
flower. It was for that moment' that the seer 
had spoken . . that the calliope played 

. . . that Z was remembered 

It was that moment that showed him 
how it would have been in times yet un- 
born, to be forgotten forever in time never 
to be. . . . 






Among- the WITCfl -FINDERS of old England, the most notorious 

WAS ONE MATTHEW HOPKINS. THIS CRUEL S SADISTIC MONSTER ASSUMED 
THE MIGHTV TITLE OF WITCH-FINDER GENERAL 4 TRAVELED THE COUNTIES 
[OF ENGLAND DEALING- OUT TORTURES 4 OBTAINING CONFESSIONS. ACCORD ^ 
/iNG- TO THE TEMPER OF THE TIMES HE WAS LOOKED UPON AS A REFUGE 
3G*INST THE SPELLS OF THE DEVIL, BUT IN HIS PERIOD OF GREATEST PROSP- 
ERITY/ WHEN HIS FAME 4 FORTUNE WERE REACHING GREAT HEIGHTS, HIS 
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L0U5FD ROGUES OF THE WITCH COURTS. HE WAS TRIED 4 HUNG 4 WITH THE 
HANGING OF MATTHEW HOPKINS WAS CONCLUDED ONE OF THE MOST APPAL-) 
LING ADVENTURES IN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE THAT HISTORY HAS RECORDED. 
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G EORGE BULEN shivered and 
roused himself in the chair — cold! 
Behind drawn shutters, the big 
square high-ceilinged rooms of the ancient 
fieldstone house -remained cool even in the 
hovering smothering heat of midwest sum- 
mers. Now in winter, with" the blizzard 
spent these three nights, cold crouched still 
and deadly outside, its breath seeking under 
doors, freezing on windows. 

Bulen’s mind came full awake. Was 
Gram dead? Had she escaped while he 
dozed? 

In sharp panic he rose and stood staring 
down at the old lady who lay, frail and 
tiny, in the vast bed with its tall carved 
walnut head and foot. The room was lit 
dimly by a shaded lamp, but Bulen could 
see well enough the face he hated. Gram 
still lived. 

The wrinkled lids were closed, the puck- 
ered mouth, void of teeth, hung slightly 
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open, the withered cheeks were white and 
bloodless. It was a corpse’s face. But the 
flat chest, a -mere bony cage for the weary 
imprisoned heart, still rose and fell beneath 
the quilts. 

Who’d have dreamt I could keep the old 
witch this long! Bulen mused. She should 
have died the other night, when Emery — • 
died. She wanted to, hut 1 wouldn’t let her. 

Well, for all the furtive gossip about him 
in the village, no one in Midwood had ever 
said George Bulen wasn’t a good doctor. 

Bulen stirred up the rosy fireplace embers 
and threw another chunk on, held his long 
hands to the leaping heat. Steady hands;, 
the tremor was only noticeable in the morn- 
ings. It went away with the day’s first half- 
tumbler of whiskey. 

They talked abdftt that, too, in Mid- 
wood. Drinks some, sure — who wouldn’t, 
living in ' that spooky old house — but the 
Doc knows his business. His brother Em- 
ery, note, — there was your booze-fighter! 
Could put- away a quart or two, could 
Emery, and look sober as. you please. Until 
his eyes’ d glaze, his tongue get thick, and 
— blam! over he’d go. Flat on his face, like 
a failed post- oak. Funniest thing you ever 
seen. — But Doc? Hell, Doc can handle 
it .... 

George Bulen stepped to the window, 
pulled the wooden blind aside. The land 
sloped away from the house, down to the 
creek, on past to the gate which opened 
onto the county road. . AIL Bulen land once, 
but now Gram owned only the acre or so 
on which the square graceless house squat- 
ted. Emery was dead; the property would 
be George’s soon. As soon as he dared let 
the old lady die — 

Monday’s blizzard had swirled down 
from near midnight until late the following 
day. Now, on Thursday — no, nearly three 
of Friday morning, said Bulen’s watch. 
Now the land was swathed, declivities and 
hummocks smoothed out into a gently un- 
dulating whiteness which glittered in the 
thin starlight. Trees hunched beneath the 
snow’s weight, drifts obscured the fences. 
And where the footlog lay across the shal- 
low creek, there was a barely perceptible 
snow mound. 



That mound was Emery Bulen, who was 
dead. 

The creek had still been flowing Monday 
night. Now it was frozen, holding Emery 
in its rigid embrace. Emery had been the 
one who roamed, while George had been 
forced to stay. With Emery out of the way, 
it would be different. George would be free 
to go — as soon as he learned from the old 
woman what' he had to know, and could let 
her die. 

E MERY had been very drunk when the 
village taxi had brought him out from 
town Monday night. Answering the bell, 
George Bulen had not been too surprised 
to see him leaning in the doorway, holding 
the threadbare collar of a thin topcoat about 
his throat. That Emery would get here be- 
fore she died, had been part of Gram’s 
prediction; she had written it down to show 
George, before she was bedridden. 

"The prodigal bum." His dark eyes had 
been haggard in his unshaven face, but 
Emery’s grin had had a ragged jauntiness. 
"Had a hunch that Gram was bad, George. 
Rode a freight from Omaha to St. Louis 
and thumbed it down to Midwood. Had to 
see Gram, George, before she goes.’’ 

Emery and his hunches, Gram and her 
predictions! So Gram had been right and 
Emery wasn’t dead, for all the years he’d 
been away. George had wanted to have 
Emery declared legally dead long ago, but 
"I’d know if Emery was gone,” Gram had 
protested stubbornly. 

The rest of Gram’s prediction was wrong, 
though. George Bulen had not been going 
to murder Emery. George had juggled life 
and death before, professionally, but he was 
smart enough to know he couldn't murder 
his brother and get away with it. Yes, the 
old witch was ’way off on that one. 

"Come in, boy, come in.” Bulen had led 
Emery to the kitchen, poured him a stiff 
drink. "Get this into you; you’re half 
frozen.” 

You fool, why did you come back? As 
soon as she’s gone, I’d have you declared 
legally dead. Now I’ll have to share the 
estate, watch you piddle away what should 
be mine, as you did before.. 
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Talking, they had drunk together, George begged him to stay till morning , or at least 

sparingly, Emery gulping the big drinks let me call the taxi back for him. But he 

George poured for him, insisted the walk would clear his head. If 

"Gram and I— always something between I’d only known how drunk he really was — 

us, so we knew when things were wrong It was extremely amusing, Bulen had 
with the other. Had to come, George.” thought, climbing the stairs. He’d like to 

"Gram’s all right, but she’s sleeping.” tell Gram about it, but he hated to give 

She was dying, but Bulen could not bring her the satisfaction of knowing that her pre- 

himself to confirm the call, the cry which diction that he’d murder Emery had come 
must have gone keening along the wind to true. 

wherever Emery had been. "You can see He had found the old woman struggling 
her tomorrow. Drink up, Emery.” to raise herself on the pillows. 

Watching Emery’s drunkenness mount "Emery’s dead. I heard his voice down- 
almost visibly, like the mercury in a ther- stairs, and now he’s dead in the snow. You 

mometer, the idea had come to George killed him, George.” 

whole. It had certain imperfections, but it "Yes, he’s dead. It was time. Sometimes 
was well worth trying. a doctor has to know when to let a person 

_ When the. bottle jwas em pty. "We’ll drive die.” he said bluntly. " You can die now, 

to town for more whiskey, before the bliz- too. Everything's mine. I’lPbuy tHaiTcity” 
zard’s any worse,” George Bulen had told practice I should have had years ago.” 
his brother. "You walk on ahead and open "Die? Of course I’ll die now. I was only 
the gate while I put my coat on and get waiting for Emery. You might have let me 
the'car out.” see him.” She had lain and stared at him. 

Never leaving the front doorway, Bulen "You killed him for nothing. There’s noth* 
had watched Emery weave through the- ing but the house, no money.” Weak, al- 
swirl of snow. He knew alcohol’s way with most dead of the incredibly worn-out heart, 
Emery — he was gambling that, precariously she had laughed aloud, a witch’s cackle, 
just this side of’ stupor, the drunken man "No money at all, George. And 'who’ll buy 
would fall. Fallen, that he would slide into a haunted house? Besides, you can’t leave; 

slumber, from slumber to death. I’ve fixed it so you can’t.” 

Through the dazzle of falling snow, 

George Bulen had watched his brother slip rilHE blue lips had turned bluer, and 
on the icy footlog and sprawl in the shal- X Bulen had thought she was going to die. 
low little creek. When after five minutes He had crushed an ampoule in his hand- 
Emery had not risen, Bulen had gently shut kerchief, held it to her face, and she had 
the front door. Drowned? Head crushed come back. When she was stronger, he had 
against a rock? Or just passed out and questioned her, scornful, yet fearful of the 
dying from exposure? hold she’d always had on him. 

It didn’t matter. The important thing "-Why can’t I. leave?” He had wanted to 
was that Emery was dead. Now he, George, shake her, but was afraid of killing her. 
was Gram’s sole heir. "My prediction of Emery's murder — I 

From the closet off his waiting room, hid it,” she had breathed. "You’ll never 
Bulen had taken, a full bottle from the find it. Once I’m gone, you’ll leave — you 
wooden case. The amusing thing — Gram were always terrified of being alone, 
and Emery had always claimed that George George. You’ll be afraid to stay to look for 
had no sense of humor, but he had, he had! it. But boys, maybe — boys love to plunder 
— the amusing thing was that, for all the a deserted house. They’ll find it and take 
hundreds of times he had futilely wished it to the sheriff. He’ll go after you.” 

Emery dead, George had managed at last to George Bulen had shuddered with an 
kill him. And with no slightest chance of instant's icy fear — she could always scare 
ever being suspected, much less accused. him with her spooky talk. 

A tragic accident — My God, sheriff, I "The hell with the sheriff!” he had flared. 
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"Who can. make murder out of an accident 
to a drunken fool?" 

"I wrote it down, how to make you tell. 
Remember how I could always make you 
tell the bad things you- did, George? Just 
lock you up in the dark, alone. You never 
could be alone with your wicked self in the 
dark, George. You’d scream and hammer 
at the door until I let you out. 'Gram, 
Gram, stay with me and I’ll tell,’ you’d 
scream. Much as you hated me, you’d cling 
to me and tell me what I wanted to know. 
I wrote it down, George, how to make you 
tell you killed Emery.” 

"You lie!" 

She had not written all that, he told him- 
self as he had gone through the entire 
house, a room at a time, frantically looking 
everywhere, everywhere for the paper the 
old woman said she’d hidden. She had lied 
— he could not' find it. 

If it were true, if it were found after he 
had left, they could not make him confess. 
He was a man, not a scared boy; he could 
not be made to confess. 

Still, if- it were true — ? 

George Bulen had remembered when, 
several -years ago, the highway police had 
picked him up, mistakenly, on a hit-and- 
run charge. He was not guilty, but after the 
night in the cell, inescapably behind bars, 
alone in the stinking dark, he had huddled 
on the grimy cot in a frenzy of hysteria. 
Let me out! the words had hammered craz- 
ily in his brain, while sweat drenched his 
cramped, huddled body; I’ll tell, I’ll tell if 
you’ll let me out! 

Soon he would have been screaming the 
words which had fluttered and beat behind 
his fear-slackened lips. But the police had 
picked up the real hit-and-run driver and 
unlocked Bulen’s cell. The false confession 
had subsided, had sunk back down into the 
churning hysteria deep within him, as the 
cell was unlocked and he was freed. 

EORGE BULEN now. turned back from 
the window into the dimly lit room. 
Emery was gone, into empty darkness, and 
Gram was not being allowed to follow. He 
was keeping her here, with medicines and 
skill; he had to make her tell him where 



she had hidden the paper she claimed she 
had written. It was good, too, to let misery 
wrench and rend her until she should es- 
cape from him. 

His eye caught the fluttering movement 
of one of the old lady’s hands. He crossed 
to the bedside. 

"Water, Gram?" Gravely he inclined his 
narrow, graying head, reached for her 
skinny hand; dry and cold, the almost flesh- 
less fingers lay in his palm like the ivory 
slats of a broken fan. His own fingers slid 
to the bony wrist, briefly noted the erratic 
pulse. "Better yet, there’s hot milk in the 
thermos. We’ve got — ”he chuckled drily — 
"we’ve got to keep your strength up, you 
know." 

Weakly she moved her head against the 
pillow; the meager light glinted on the 
waxy-pale part in her thin hair, her scalp 
the color of the scanty yellow-white braids 
which hung beside her cadaver’s cheeks. 

"Nothing.” The black eyes, scoured dull 
of the waspish humor which used to light 
them, looked up into his. "Emery? He’s 
still — out there?" 

Bulen poured himself a drink fra^-Jhe 
bottle on the marble-topped dresser. 

"He’ll be there until — well, let’s see.” 
The doctor’s eyes, the red -brown color of 
the drink he held, flickered at her mock- 
ingly. "When the road’s cleared and the 
mail truck gets through, maybe Ed’ll notice 
Emery there beneath the snow. Or maybe 
I’ll have to try to get out on a call and I’ll 
— find him. More likely the mail man, 
though — I left word with the operator that 
you were very low and I’d take only urgent 
calls.” 

Devoted to his old Gram, people at 
Midwood would be saying. Could have 
been a big city doctor, but he stayed home 
with her. ‘Twas that no ’count Emery that 
lit out and went to the city. Yep. Doc’s got 
his faults, but he’s been mighty good to old 
Gram Bulen. 

Gram whimpered. "Emery!” 

"He won’t hear you. He’s dead.” 

"Emery — ” 

"Call him, then.” Bulen sat again in his 
chair, drank from the glass, set it aside. "Do 
you think he’ll be back, like Grandpa? 
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Those are Grandpa's footsteps you claim 
you hear sometimes in the hall, aren’t they?” 

"You’ve heard the footsteps, too." 

"Never!” he lied' "I’ve heard rats in the 
walls. I’ve, heard an old house creak as it 
cooled. I’ve heard ’’ 

He fell silent. He had heard the foot- 
steps often; hearing them, he had known the 
sound was not rats, not the creaking of tim- 
bers. But it could not be what Gram said it 
was. No one could come back from no- 
where. 

Death was an ending. He had conquered 
his fear of it. It was not from compassion 
for those who suffered that George Bulen 
had become a doctor; he had never been 
burdened with the softness of pity. He had 
.studied^medicine,so^as^to^probeJheYright^ 
ful mystery of death. 

There was no mystery. Just the ceasing 
from being. People died and became cold 
flesh, just as had the birds he shot as a boy, 
the cats and dogs he had killed with his BB 
gun. Death was nothing; he certainly did 
not fear it. 

Had Gram really hidden a note, to be 
found and destroy him? She had hidden 
his BB gun, told him the spirits took it to 
punish a cruel boy. Half believing in Gram’s 
spirits then, he had yet searched for the 
gun. Not until months later did he find it, 
in the spring branch at the far end of the 
pasture, rusted and ruined where she had 
wired it to a stone and sunk it. 

"Damn you," he said sullenly, "with 
your ghosts and fortune-telling, your 
haunted houses and your clairvoyance.” 

The dull old eyes turned to the ceiling, 
where fire-shadows flickered. "I see things, 
I know things. You can’t deny it,” she whis- 
pered. "How else did I know that Emery 
died in the snow, that you killed him?" 

"The ravings of a dying old woman,” 
Bulen said cruelly. "If there were anyone 
to listen, no one would believe." 

Fakery — she guessed cleverly. Just as, 
when the stupid village girls used to come 
to have their fortunes told, Gram made 
little darting guesses. A tall young man , 
dark ... oh, blond? yes. I see him clearer 
now . . . he loves you very much, dearie . . . 

Fakery, yet it had brought a steady trickle 



of foolish women, sometimes even men, to 
the old fieldstone house, eager to be told 
what they wanted to be told. No wonder, 
Bulen mused savagely, he had wanted to 
escape to the city. The doctor, the cool man 
of science, living with a granny-woman, a 
witch, a soothsayer! 

B UT it had been Gram’s money which put 
him through medical school. It would 
have been Gram’s money which would have 
bought him the city practise he wanted. 
Only Gram had refused that. 

"Midwood needs a doctor,” she had told 
him nearly twenty years ago. “Besides, I 
haven’t enough for you and Emery, too. 
It’s Emery’s turn now.”- 

"For what? He couldn’t farm the place 
profitably, nor hold a job in town. For a 
honeymoon with Lucille, maybe?" Bulen 
had laughed scornfully. "I’ll marry Lucille, 
you finance the city practise for me, and 
you'll be' money ahead,, for I'll pay you 
back. Emery’s weak,. he’ll fail. Let him stay 
here where he belongs.” 

Gram had still been fiery twenty years 
ago. 

"You leave Lucille alone,” she had 
blazed. "She loves Emery and he loves her; 
they’ll be happy. Maybe" that cold wicked- 
ness you’ve got in you fascinates the child, 
but that’ll pass. She’d be miserable with 
you; any woman' would. You leave Lucille 
alone.” 

Lucille had been attracted to him, Bulen 
mused; the soft, pretty, big-eyed little thing 
would tremble when he talked to her. She 
had been afraid of him — ah, it was lovely 
when they were frightened! Like holding a 
bird in your hand, knowing you could crush 
the fragile pulsing to stillness, any time, 
ivhenever you were ready. And the waiting, 
and sensing the lovely fright 

But Gram had given Emery the money 
George wanted and he took Lucille to the 
city. He bought a gas station. Marriage 
seemed to settle him; he worked hard and 
did well for several years. Then Lucille died 
with her first baby. Emery went back to his 
drinking then, went on the bum, and disap- 
peared. 

So here George Bulen had been, stuck 
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with . a country practise where, when they 
paid you at all, it might be in potatoes 
or chickens or, perhaps for an operation, a 
heifer with its calf. Some money, of course, 
but not enough. You couldn’t buy a city 
practise with a basket of eggs and a farm- 
cured ham, so you waited. 

He had hated every minute of those 
twenty years, every dreary, grubby minute. 
Oh, there had been small secret amusements, 
to be savored with the mind. There was, 
often, the heady awareness of life and 
death, nicely balanced in your hands. The 
old hillbilly, for instance, whose family 
could not possibly pay you, anyway. When 
you discovered you’d forgotten to restock 
your kit with sulfa, rather than make the 
long trip to town and back over the 
wretched roads, you gave, him aspirin in- 
stead, let him wheeze and rattle an end to 
his shiftless days. There was the rabid child 
you’d been called to see too late for Pasteur 
shots — well, you finally put him to sleep. 
Not out of pity for the convulsions which 
were tearing him to screaming shreds, but 
because the snapping jaws might have done 
you injury. 

There were the awkward questions the 
boys at the pool hall sometimes asked — 

Say, uh, Doc, a friend of mine Very 

funny, some of those questions, especially 
when you knew the girl involved. 

Girls. You had to be careful in a small 
community where everyone knew you, so 
there was little of that. But there were 
books; not that you could afford all you 
wanted. The few you had were cleverly 
written, the scenes whispering slyly through 
your brain like opium fumes. And the il- 
lustrations — you wondered who the artists 
might be, who had both skill and the neces- 
sary antic imagination for those, illustrations. 

And there was the whiskey. You drank 
much more than anyone suspected, but it 
was good whiskey, the body builds up a 
growing tolerance, and — well, you weren’t 
weak, like Emery. You knew how to take 
care of yourself. 

None of this made up for living with, a 
crazy old woman who spent her time in the 
past, rocking before the fireplace in this 
fusty 'bedroom. The dusty cushion of the 



rocker by the fireplace still held the imprint 
of her scrawny body; her knitting basket 
still leaned against it. 

He’d looked in the knitting basket for 
the paper she’d hidden; it wasn’t there. 

Nothing made up for being forced to 
live with a crazy old woman who "saw 
things.” She’d predicted Lucille’s death, 
too, had written it down. "I don’t know 
when nor how, but I’ve written it, it’s com- 
ing.’’ She had screamed and yammered 
with sobs when Lucille finally died in child- 
birth. Not when Emery’s telegram came next 
day to tell her of the death. Before, at the 
actual moment when Lucille must have been 
dying. 

Coincidence. These things had to be co- 
incidence. 

A crazy old woman. Quite unafraid, she 
saw things you couldn’t see — "elementals*,” 
she called some of them. And even though 
you knew she was crazy, that there was 
nothing there, your flesh crisped to hear her 
say crossly, in the impatient tone one might 
use to a pesty child, "In Christ’s name, be- 
gone.” Elementals, it seemed, could be 
banished by the name of Christ, Buddha, 
any of the mystic Masters — 

Aaahl 

B ULEN rose, snatched the bottle from 
the dresser, brought it back to his chair. 
When he had drunk from it, he set it be- 
side him on the table. Why think of these 
things! She was crazy, crazy. 

Still, what of the unseen thing which had, 
for a while, broken dishes in the kitchen? 
A poltergeist, Gram said; poltergeists were 
mischievous spirits from a plane a bit 
higher than that of the beastlier elementals. 
Such nonsense — doubtless she broke the 
dishes herself, to prove some esoteric point. 
Finally she had muttered over an onion, set 
it above the kitchen door — or was that to 
ward off sickness? 

He forgot — anyway, there had been no 
more broken dishes. 

Emery had always believed. He and 
Gram used to laugh at the boy George who 
could not hide his fear. 

"No need to be scared of Grandpa, 
Emery told George when the footsteps 
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wandered the hall upstairs, "There’s just enough for the house to start me out.” 
something he didn’t finish in life, Gram He drank from the ^ bottle again; bad 
says. He’s just restless; he wouldn’t hurt- habit, that — it made it look like he needed 
you.” the stuff worse than he did. 

Well, George Bulen was not afraid any "Ghosts!” He gave a snort of laughter, 
more. He had seen death, had willed it. to "If this place, could be haunted, Emery’ d 
go or stay. It was an ending, not a continu- be here by now.” 

ance. No one ever came back. If they did, "Emery had happiness, with Lucille. He’ll 
you'd know Gram was right about all her not be back. It’s the unhappy ones, the rest- 
craziness. You’d know there was a door- less ones who left something unfinished, 
way, through which you’d shudder to step. Unpunished, even — ” The tired voice 
There was no doorway, just a wall, There’d threaded off into silence, 
be no punishment, later. No punishment for "If Emery comes back, it’ll be for my 
the things you’d done. whiskey. And I’ll fill him up and send him 

There was the comforting assurance — out again, to die again.” George Bulen 
that you need not be afraid of either living laughed a little shilly; he was drunk, he 
or dying. thought. 

• - — =w r f‘H^>why j -nr>t!^A=rp1pfiratinnr“.Sonn jg he , d JJ * 

T HE old lady surged up from a doze arid be away — a decent practise, the- stimulation 
groaned, her hand scrabbling at her of city life, for once in his life enough 
breast. George Bulen jumped to his feet, money to indulge his., fancies; 'No. more 
snatched a tiny white pill and thrust it be- books; girls, lovely frightened girls. 

-neath her tongue. v Yes, he was drunk. But that was all right; 

In a moment she was better. He wiped he could handle it. 
the sweat from her face; the skin moved be- "You’ll never leave." Gram’s voice was 
neath the damp towel, loosely, like amazingly strong-and clear. "Never, George,, 
crumpled cloth. never!” 1 

"Let me go, George.” It was the first time She gasped and was still, 
she 'had pleaded. "Wait! You haven’t told me — ” 

"You’re anxious, aren’t you? You think George Bulen hurried.' He tore the old 
there’s something further on, some bright woman's gown aside, with careful accuracy 
happiness,' don’t you? There’s nothing but drove the big shining needle into her w i th- 
em pty blackness, nothing.” He leaned to- ered chest, slowly pushed the glass plunger 
ward her, rage curdling within him. "Tell home so that the barrel’s contents entered 
me you lied, that there’s no. hidden note, the heart. 

and I’ll let you go.” It was no good. She was gone. 

She shook her head, lips puckered tightly Bulen straightened, stared with baffled 
within themselves. hatred down at her. She had escaped from 

"Then I’ll keep you here as long as I him. 
can. If ' you’re finding the minutes long, Still, the final joke was on her. With the 
think how the years have been for me. last glimmer of consciousness she must have 
Wanting to go, haying to stay.” He ges- known, must have seen that there was noth- 
tured toward the dresser. - "I’ve • the big ing beyond but the murky void, 
needle in readiness, the one that goes di- He felt a roaring lightness bubble through 
rectly into the heart. I’ll use it last of all. It him, such a glowing happiness as he had 
may delay you quite some little time.” never known, before. He was free, at last 

She closed her eyes. To prevent her doz- he was free, 
ing, he spoke rapidly, loudly. "I’m not afraid of you any more, old 

"Once you’re gone, I’ll sell this miserable woman! You lied about writing the note, 
old place and go to the city. There’s a didn't you? There was no note, was there?” 
shortage of doctors; I won’t have to buy a It was not the whiskey, but this beautiful 
practise now. Ghosts or no ghosts, I'll get joy which was making him babble. "You 
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lied, didn't you? Of course you lied!” 

And then movement caught the corner 
of his eye. In the flickering firelight, the 
rocker seemed to move. 

Senseless horror twanged at George Bu- 
len's nerve-ends. The taste of fear foul in 
his mouth, he turned slowly from the quiet 
body on the bed. 

Gram rocked before the fire. She was 
knitting. 

His eyes wide and staring, Bulen backed 
toward die door, then stood, listening to the 
footsteps in the hall, restless, wandering. 

His knees held him until he reached the 
chair by the table; he sank into it. 



Tomorrow he’d start again to look for 
the note. And if he didn’t find it — how 
many days until the road was cleared and 
the mail man could get through? How many 
days until he darted from the house, lonely, 
empty of everything but terror, to point with 
a shaking hand at the mound in the snow 
and scream "Don't leave me alone . . . stay 
with me and I'll tell 

The familiar little figure still rocked be- 
fore the fire: 

George Bulen groped for the whiskey' 
bottle. Gram glanced up from her knitting 
and, with the old malicious humor bright in 
her black eyes, she smiled. 
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BY EMIL PETAJA 

C “JORDON whimpered when Nurse 
_ Rawlins came into his private 
room with his dinner. Nurse Raw- 
lins was a brisk well-scrubbed little dynamo. 
That smile of hers seemed to be forever say- 
ing, We’re going to stop all this nonsense, 
aren’t we, Mr, Keel? We’re going, to stop 
it today. 

"Good evening!" she chirped, setting 
down his tray on the bedstand. "Shall we 
get ready for our dinner now, Mr. Keel?” 

He managed a weak smile. She plumped 
up his pillows briskly and cranked up the 
hospital bed. He thought, she means well, 
damn her. She unfolded the tray legs and 
set it across him on the bed. 

"You’re looking ever so much better to- 
day, Mr. Keel,” she said briskly. 

"I look like hell and you -know it!” Gor- 
don cried. "I’m skin and bones. Take a 
good look at my face. I look like death. 
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I’m as good as dead right now and you 
know it!” His effort sent him shuddering 
back against the pillows with a strangled 
sob. He shut his eyes savagely. 

Nurse Rawlins took a few seconds to look 
hurt, then she became brisk and efficient 
again. She smiled. ‘"Nonsense!” She lifted 
the aluminum heat jacket off his entree dish. 
"Now if you will just try a bite of this veal 
scallopini, Cook’s wonderful at veal scal- 
loping He made it for you because it’s your 
favorite dish.’’ 

Gordon’s eyes flicked open in spite of 
himself. The aroma of the tender, succulent 
pieces of meat swimming in the rich sauce 
was torment. He looked at the side dish of 
creamed asparagus, also a favorite, at the 
mound of mashed potatoes into which a lib- 
eral square of yellow butter had been thrust, 
at the tossed salad, each green fragment of 
which sparkled with carefully blended 
French dressing. There were condiments, 
too, and a silver pot of coffee. 

Everything was chosen to tempt the most 
picayunish appetite, down to the freshly 
baked rolls. Everything was exactly as Gor- 
don might have ordered it at his favorite 
restaurant. 

Nurse Rawlins sniffed and couldn’t help 
mentioning the thin lamb chop she had just 
finished downstairs. “It was all right, but 
not veal scallopini! Cook went to special 
pains, Mr. Keel. Dr. Green said spare no 
expense. The meat was ' hand-picked at 
Schwartz’s and you know how expensive 
they are. The chef at Tivoli's made the salad 
dressing and rushed it over to the hospital 
by special messen — ” 

"Shut up!” Gordon groaned. "Will you 
shut up!” 

"Certainly, Mr. Keel,” Nurse Rawlins 
said cheerfully. "I know you're anxious to 
eat your wonderful dinner.” She hummed 
and stepped to the window, where she pre- 
tended to be engrossed in the summer sun- 
set. 

"Go away!” Gordon cried weakly. 

*T was supposed to stay until you ate 
every — ” 

"Take it away!” Gordon sobbed. "Take 
it out of my sight before I throw it at you!” 
Nurse Rawlins whirled anxiously. 



"What’s wrong, Mr. Keel? Don’t you like 
veal scallopini any more? According to your 
case records ‘you used to be very fond — 

Gordon swallowed hard. His stomach 
felt as if someone with hands like steel was 
wringing it. "Please take it away!” he 
sobbed harshly. 

His, tears brought all of Nurse Rawlins’ 
dormant pity to the fore, she had to force 
herself to remember that this was only a 
phobia Patient Keel had, a psychotic delu- 
sion regarding food of any kind. But he had 
to eat! Dr. Green said he’d die if. he didn’t. 
The glucose injections didn’t seem to help. 
Patient Keel’s system had developed a curi- 
ous immunity to artificial feeding. 

"Won’t you just eat something, Mr. 
Keel?” 

"No!” 

".Suppose I feed you.” She stepped 
around the bed. 

"No!” Gordon flung out his hands so 
violently that he spilled sauce across the 
white tray napkin. He wrenched around and 
buried his sobs in the pillows. "Go away! 
Take it away!” 

"All right, I’ll go,” Nurse Rawlins 
sighed. "But I’ll just leave the tray here on 
the stand where you can reach it.” At the 
door she turned. "I’ll have to tell Dr.. Green 



you wouldn’t eat your dinner again, Mr. 
Keel.” 



A FTER a while Gordon opened his gaunt 
hungry eyes and stared at the white 
ceiling. He wouldn’t look at that tray. He 
wouldn’t! Why in hell hadn’t she taken it 
away like he told her? Why did they tor- 
ture him like this? 

She thought that he wasn’t hungry. My 
God! 

How long had it been? How long was it 
since he'd eaten a decent uninterrupted 
meal? How long? A week, a month, a year? 
No. It couldn’t be a year. He’d be dead by 
now. A year ago he was in Denver. Cousin 
Grey Ellis hadn’t been dead a year. It was 
actually only a few weeks since Esther' 
brought him to Dr. Green’s hospital for 
treatment. They’d just got back from Hono- 
lulu, from their honeymoon. Honeymoon! 
Esther had been so regular about every- 
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thing. Not that she understood what was 
really wrong. How could he tell her? If he 
told her anything at all, then he would have 
to tell her everything. And then she would 
shrink away from him, the soft love-light 
in her clear blue eyes would harden into 
hatred. He did it for Esther, so they could 
be married, so Esther could have all the 
things she 'should have. But Esther was 
sweet and good. The fact remained that he 
had done it and she could no longer love 
him if she knew. 

Another thing was ironic. That was Gor- 
don’s fetishistic attitude toward food. Ever 
since he was a child Gordon had revered 
food. Not that he was a glutton. It was 
merely a delicious over-emphasis on the 
pleasures of the table. . He_loved_ to, eat ._to. 
talk about food, to read about it. 

His mind flitted back -to his childhood 
in Grantville, a little mining town in south- 
ern Colorado. His father couldn’t work,.' 
having contracted tuberculosis from long 
years spent underground. His mother took 
in washing. They were hideously poor, so 
poor that hamburger was a luxury. Every 
once in a while, between racking coughs, 
his father would mention Cousin Grey 
Ellis out in California. His voice used to be 
pinched and bitter, 

A S A child Gordon had never had 
much or the best of anything. Maybe 
that’s what did it. He worked hard in school 
and after school, picking up and delivering 
heavy sacks of laundry. There was nothing 
extraordinary about Gordon. He had fair 
looks, a fair mind. But he wasn't brilliant 
in any department. He had to work and he 
did work, hard, to climb up from that pit 
of poverty. 

He was in charge of men’s dry goods .at 
Tilson’s Mercantile in Denver when he met 
Esther Craig. He had worked his way up 
from stock boy, and was now next to Mr. 
Chambers, the floor walker. Mr. Chambers 
liked Gordon because he was decently sub- 
servient; it was whispered around Tilson's 
that one day Gordon might be floor walker. 
All this paled into insignificance when he 
me£ Esther. His hunger for food was noth- 
ing compared .to his hunger for Esther. But 



Esther Craig lived with an uncle and a 
grandmother, both of whom enjoyed wealth 
and social position. Esther was femininely 
fragile and sweet, he was sure money didn’t 
matter to her. But it did to her uncle and 
her grandmother. They would never con- 
sent to Esther marrying a store clerk — rwell, 
department head — and Esther was too femi- 
nine to defy them. 

Gordon spent many sleepless nights 
brooding over his unfortunate position be- 
fore that letter came — the letter telling him 
Cousin Grey Ellis in California had died. 

"Well, Mr. Keel!” 

Gordon leaped out of his memories to 
find Dr. Green by his bed. Dr. Green was 
a tall brisk man, even brisker than Nurse 
Rawlins._Tonight_Dr.=.Green.=had_brought-, 
another doctor with him, a solemn little man 
with penetrating eyes. Nurse Rawlins hov- 
ered behind them, her brisk little cough 
said, see what I told you, Doctor? 

“You haven’t touched your dinner, Mr. 
Keel,” Dr. Green chided. His reproachful 
smile identified Gordon with a spoiled 
child. 

Gordon’s eyes leaped to the food tray. 
He retched. He longed to tell them to get 
out, all of them, as he had Nurse Rawlins. 
But if he did they might take drastic mea- 
sures. They might send him to an institu- 
tion for the insane, and he was not insane. 

The little man with the penetrating eyes 
touched Dr. Green’s arm. He gestured 
Nurse Rawlins to take the tray and herself 
out of the room. She obeyed awefully, and 
that told Gordon that the little man was 
important. 

Dr. Green confirmed this. “Mr. Keel, 
this Dr, Ramsey Folliger. Do you know who 
Dr. Folliger is, Mr. Keel?” 

Gordon scowled at the little man. "He’s 
a psycho doctor. But I’m not crazy, Doctor! 
I’m not!” 

Dr. Folliger brushed Dr. Green behind 
him. He shook his head and smiled at Gor- 
don. "We don’t think that at all, Mr. Keel. 
But frankly, we do think that there is some- 
thing, some mental block, at the bottom of 
this obsession of yours.” 

Gordon laughed and sobbed at the sam<; 
time. "You can't help me. Dr. Folliger/ 
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"All the same," and the little man fixed 
him with his penetrating eyes, "I intend 
to try.” 

In the end Gordon told Dr. Folliger 
everything. Dr. Folliger was that kind 
of a man. Maybe It was his eyes. When he 
looked at Gordon and asked questions, he 
had to answer them truthfully. He had to 
tell Dr. Folliger just what went on in his 
mind. Oh, he was clever. Within two hours 
after Dr. Green stepped back out of Gor- 
don’s room, Dr. Folliger had the whole 
story. ... 

That letter about Cousin Grey Ellis had 
changed Gordon’s life. It put wealth within 
his grasp. It had traveled quite a bit before 
it reached him. If only it never had! He 
might have been happy. After awhile that 
hungry ache in his heart for Esther would 
have gradually faded away, he would have 
become floor walker at Tilson’s and more 
than likely have married Cora Anderson, 
who made sheep’s eyes at him from behind 
the ribbon counter. 

Cousin. Grey Ellis had that letter written 
just before he died. In it he willed Gordon 
something. No, not his money. He willed 
Gordon his Cousin Aubrey Ellis. Aubrey 
was Grey's son and it seemed that he — 

In telling Dr. Folliger about it, Gordon 
relived the whole thing. These memories 
were all too vivid, etched on his mind with 
inexorable acid. He remembered hiking 
down the wet dirt road off the highway, 
from the cut-off where the Greyhound bus 
dumped him and his three suitcases. It was 
evening. It had rained. So it did rain in 
California! He remembered his first sight 
of that big brown house, half-hidden be- 
hind those curiously warted palms with their 
funny drooping fronds. He had noticed how 
the brown paint had peeled off the rococo 
veranda in great patches, how the shingles 
were loose on that little tower leaning across 
the lead-gray sky. How the concrete side- 
walk was crumbling in places so that tufts 
of new Spring grass thrust through the 
cracks. Cousin Grey Ellis had money, lots of 
money. Yet he persisted in living in this 
big old country house, which he didn’t even 
keep up. 

Then — Cousin Aubrey. 



He was sitting at the dining room table 
in an arm chair. The arm chair had a strap 
across it, so he wouldn’t fall out. He sat 
there drooling over a plate of fricasseed 
chicken. His gaping mouth was sloppy with 
white gravy and bits of chicken, his vacant 
eyes gawked up at Gordon with idiotic dis- 
interest. He made little puppy noises at the 
large woman who had set down, his spoon 
to welcome Gordon. 

"Can’t he even feed himself?” Gordon 
stared at seventeen-year-old Cousin Aubrey 
with sharp repugnance. Gordon had great 
respect for fricassee of chicken, to see it 
slopped over like that repelled him. 

’‘Nope.’’ The big woman adjusted a hair- 
pin in her graying knot, and then started 
putting on' her cloth coat, which was handy 
on a chair by the oval dining room table. 
"Can’t eat, nor talk, nor walk. Can’t do 
nothin' for himself.” She eyed Gordon 
sharply. "Case you want to know who I am. 
I’m Nellie Fawcett. I’ve been Grey Ellis’s 
nearest neighbor for twelve years. I do his 
cleaning, and help out. I been talcin' care 
of Aubrey since Grey died.” She pierced 
a long pin through her dowdy black hat 
with emphasis. "Am I glad to see you. I’ve 
got my own kids to- feed. Aubrey!” She 
shook the lackwit’s shoulder. "This is your 
Cousin Gordon. He’s come all the way from 
Denver to take care of you. Won’t that be 
nice?” She turned back to Gordon with a 
shrug. "He don’t understand, but I think 
he likes to be talked to. After you’ve fed 
him, take his clothes off and bathe him, and 
put him to bed. Oh, yeah, there’s a twin 
baby buggy in the parlor. He likes to be 
took for a ride in it every afternoon. You’ll 
find out what else there is to do for your- 
self. Anything comes up, give me a buzz. 
The number’s tacked up on die almanac 
calendar by the phone. Phone’s in the hall, 
By the cellar door.” She gave Aubrey a last 
look. "Goodbye, Aubrey. Be a good boy.” 

G ORDON soon lost his own delicate taste 
for food, feeding Aubrey, watching 
him slobber over every spoonful, wiping the 
drool off his chin. Whatever sympathy for 
him existing in Gordon’s emotions was soon 
dissipated as weeks went by, as he watcned 
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Aubrey whine greedily when his food was 
brought in, when He washed and toweled 
that limp white body or wheeled it down the 
road in that strong, oversize baby buggy and 
cleaned up the messes resulting from feed- 
ing- 

Cousin Grey Ellis’s will was studiedly 
tantalizing. It hinted of a. rosy future for 
Gordon after Cousin Aubrey passed on. Un- 
til such time the purse strings were held in 
check by the local bank. Only enough money 
was doled out to provide for their imme- 
diate needs and, according to the .terms of 
the will, Gordon could not foist Aubrey off 
on some paid attendant, either. No, he had 
to take care of him personally. 

Esther's letters alone kept Gordon at his 
task. The th oughUthaL-Some.-day— Aubrey 
would die, and then they could be married 
and live happily ever after helped. But 
Aubrey was just seventeen. His doctor in- 
formed Gordon he might live a long, long 
time. By then the money wouldn’t matter. 

Feeding Aubrey was the worst'. Gordon 
approached each succeeding meal with reluc- 
tance and horror. Let Aubrey whine. Let 
him starve. 

Why not? 

Why not assist Aubrey out of his futile 
existence? He was no good to himself, no 
good to anyone — alive. He was. a. repulsive 
burden. Dead he would render Gordon a 
beautiful service, he would make it possible 
for Gordon to marry Esther and live happily 
ever after. 

It was easy. Gordon didn’t even have to 
change his routine. He simply chose the 
day after the grocery truck delivered the 
week's provisions to get himself locked in 
the cellar. Nobody visited the Ellis house 
except Nellie Fawcett, and she only oc- 
casionally. The old fashioned cellar with the 
big refrigerator in it had a stout oak door, 
and on this door was a heavy snap-lock. If 
someone forgot to unsnap the lock when 
they went down the wind from the hall win- 
dow might easily blow the door shut and 
lode that someone in the cellar. There was 
only one window, high up, and it was 
barred against roving animals and burglars. 
There were no cutting fools in the cellar, 
they were kept in the old carriage house. 



Gordon was very careless that day. He 
went down in the cellar to fetch some fruit 
to tempt Aubrey’s appetite and he forgot to i 
unsnap the lock. The door blew shut. Gor- 
don was locked in the cellar for five whole 
days. There was plenty for him to eat down 
there, but when Nellie Fawcett let him out 
they found Cousin Aubrey still sitting by the 
oval dining room table where Gordon had 
left him; with a plate of five-day-old beef 
casserole in front of him, quite dead. 

Gordon performed beautifully at the in- 
quest. He was the object of much com- 
miseration, not to mention well-concealed 
envy on his good fortune. Gordon promptly 
went back to Denver and married Esther. 
They were in Honolulu, on their honey- 
moon, =when — 

It came like a shadow, it leaped down 
like a super-imposition on a projected slide. 
They were dining fashionably late on the 
hotel terrace. Everything had been ordered 
with the utmost care, and the waiter was 
given to understand that Gordon was a 
very particular diner. The breast of guinea 
hen would go back if it wasn’t just right. 

The hotel orchestra was playing a sugary 
waltz. Gordon lingered a moment before 
applying his knife and fork. He was lifting 
a succulent morsel of guinea hen to his lips 
and smiling across the table at Esther as 
if the food were nothing. 

The shadow came down. 

Gordon blinked and set down his fork. 
Why, for a minute Esther wasn’t Esther. 
She was — 

"What is it, darling?’’ Esther’s voice 
lilted’ reassuringly. “Why are you looking 
at me like that?” 

Gordon made his lips form a smile. 
“Because I love you so much,” he said gal- 
lantly. 

~ He picked up his fork and was touching 
his lips with it when the shadow came down 
again. It wasn’t Esther sitting there across 
from him. It was Aubrey, Cousin Aubrey. 
He was drooling, begging for his dinner. 

"From that moment on,” Gordon told 
Dr. Folliger, "my life has been a liv- 
ing hell. I can’t eat, Doctor! Every time I 
start to take even one mouthful I see Cousin 
Aubrey, staring at my food and mouthing. 
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Don’t you see? When he was alive the only 
thing that he responded to was — food. I 
starved him to death. Doctor! He’s come 
' back! He won’t let me eat because I starved 
him!” 

"I see." Dr. Folliger paced the room and 
stroked his bald spot. He turned. "You 
must realize, Mr. Keel, that this apparition 
exists only in your mind. You blame your- 
self for what happened. Oh, perhaps,” he 
waved his pudgy hand, "perhaps subcon- 
sciously there were moments when you 
wished him dead. It’s understandable. It’s 
perfectly human in such circumstances. But 
you must not blame yourself for what hap- 
pened. It wasn’t your fault. The wind blew 
the cellar door shut. You couldn’t get out. 
There was nothing down there you could 
use to batter the door down. It wasn’t your 
fault, Mr. Keel!" 

"Cousin Aubrey thinks so,” Gordon 
whimpered. "He won’t let me eat because 
he’s still hungry." 

Dr. FolKger shook his head. Then he 
went to work on' Gordon's mind. Within 
three weeks his daily sessions with Gordon 
reproved his wizardry at hypnotic sugges- 
tion. Gordon ate again. He ate like a horse. 

Soon Gordon stepped on the bus 
with a contented stomach and the slightly 
drunken joy which the realization that he 
was on his way to resume his interrupted 
honeymoon produced. He was glad now that 
lie hadn't allowed Esther to visit him at the 
hospital. He hadn’t wanted her to see him 
all skin and bones. After - all, they were 
hardly man and wife in actuality. He took 
out her letter and reread it. 

"Darling, I know you wanted me to go 
back to Denver until you got well, but I had 
a better idea. You know how we talked of 
fixing up Cousin Grey Ellis's country house? 
Well, I’ve done it, darling! Wait until you 
see it now. You won’t know the old place!” 

Gordon sighed at the idea of spending his 
honeymoon in that house,. And yet, why not? 
Even Dr. Folliger thought it might be good 
for him. It would cast out his mental delu- 
sions forever. To reassure himself he recited 
the little ritual Dr. Folliger had taught him, 
jokingly referring to it as a litany of exor- 
cism. 



It wasn’t my fault. The wind blew the 
door shut . I only thought l did it because 
once in a while I wished Cousin Aubrey 
dead. My guilt complex made me think 1 
planned it, but it wasn’t, my fault! 

What Esther said about him knowing the 
old place was true. This couldn't be! Step- 
ping through a rose-trellised gate Gordon 
blinked at the delightfully rambling house 
with the red roof and didn't know it. Gone 
was the baroque veranda and the slanted 
tower. A cobblestone path led up to a mod- 
ern porch and a white door with a shiny 
brass knocker on it. Halfway down the path 
the door burst open and Esther ran into his 
arms. 

'Tve fixed -a wonderful dinner for 
you, darling!" Esther crooned from the 
kitchen. T thought it would be nice to be 
all alone our first night. Comfortable, dar- 
ling?" 

"Wonderful, wonderful.” He yawned 
and looked around the room. Everything 
was new and shining. Then Esther began 
setting the table. 

"I just love these old-fashioned oval 
tables, don’t you, darling?" she chattered. 
"It doesn't quite fit in but I couldn’t bear 
to part with it. Or these wonderful old 
dishes." 

Gordon looked at the table land at the 
dishes. A faint twinge made his shoulders 
quiver under the port dressing gown Esther 
had given him as a home-coming gift, along 
with the slippers. It was as if someone were 
pinching his spinal cord with a fine pair of 
tweezers. 

"Yes, dear,” he said. 

He looked at the dinner plate with the 
blue turkey design on it and burst with a 
sudden desire to retell. But he forced a 
tepid smile and wrenched his eyes away 
from the table and the plates. Everything 
was to be so perfect tonight. He told him- 
self grimly that he would eat off one of 
those turkey plates if it killed him. 

Just before she served the beef casserole 
Esther clapped her hands in feminine glee. 
“I’ve got something to show you, darling! 
The most wonderful thing I found!” 

Gordon smiled indulgently as she ran 
out of the room. He was famished after his 
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long bus ride, but he. could wait. Esther got 
so excited about these little surprises. She 
was so sweetly feminine. 

His smile died when Esther wheeled in 
tire baby buggy, the oversize baby buggy. 

"Of course I had to have it repainted, 
and a new cover put on,” she prattled 
proudly. "Isn’t it divine? It’s so well made. 
Don’t look so shocked, darling! I told you 
I want to have children, and I’ve always 
adored the idea of having twins. I just know 
that our first — ” 

"Take it away!” 

"Why, darling! Don’t be so provincial!” 
"Take it away!” Gordon strangled. 

"All right. Oh, I know why you’re so 
touchy. You’re hungry, poor darling.” She 
wheeled the bu gg y out in the hall. "I'll. 
hurry, dear. Dinner’s coming right up. It’s 
something very special, just for you!” 
Gordon took his place at the table and 
tried to act like a new, happy husband. 
That the buggy was out of his sight helped. 
But here he was sitting at the same oval 
table, with those same round turkey plates 
staring him in the face. As she served 
Esther chattered on about her fondness for 
old dishes and silver. She held up a fork 
with an ornate handle. One of its tines 
was bent. Gordon stared. 

"Isn’t it lovely, darling?” 

Gordon shivered. That bent tine. It was 
Cousin Aubrey’s fork. He remembered the 
day it happened. He watched Esther put it 
in her mouth and shuddered. 

"You haven’t touched your dinner, dar- 
ling!” Esther chided. "And I spent all after- 
noon cooking it, just for you.” 

Gordon looked down. "What — ” 

"Beef casserole, dear.” 

The plate of tender, spiced meat swam 
before his eyes. Under the drifting wisps 
of steam the pieces of beef seemed to dry 
and rot, like — 

He shut his eyes and recited Dr. Fol- 
liger’s litany of exorcism. It wasn’t my fault. 
The wind blew the door shut. I only thought 
1 did it because. . . . 

"Silly me!” Esther exclaimed. "No won- 
der you’re not eating. You never eat beef 
casserole without horse radish. You must 



have told me that a dozen times. I’ll run 
right down and get it. I won’t be a moment, 
darling.” 

Deep in his ghost-laying litany, Gordon 
didn’t even hear her. His eyes were closed 
tightly, he muttered the words over and 
over. Then he opened his eyes. He looked 
across the table at Esther. 

He screamed. 

Esther heard him scream and slammed 
the refrigerator door shut hastily. Horse 
radish bottle in hand, she rah up the cellar 
steps. The door was shut. She turned the 
handle but it wouldn’t .open. It was snap- 
lodced from the other side. 

Nellie . Fawcett knew all about the honey- 
mooners, and she. thought it prudent to wait 
a couple days before she brou g ht over some 
of her nice home-made strawberry jam for 
their breakfast. She poked her head in the 
open kitchen window when no one. answered 
her knock. 

"Woo-woo!” she called. 

A thudding sound from the hall was her 
answer. Nellie Fawcett frowned and cocked 
her head. It came, again. It was like before, 
like somebody beating on the cellar door. 
Nellie Fawcett pursed her lips and hiked 
her bulk over the sill. She waddled down 
the hill. Funny. Funny how Cousin Aubrey’s 
buggy had rolled down the hall and pushed 
,the cellar door shut. She shoved it aside 
and opened the cellar door. Esther Keel 
fell into her arms, screaming, "Gordon! 
Gordon!” 

They went in the dining room to find 
him. Why hadn’t, he answered? She had 
screamed and screamed. He must have 
heard her. Esther’s fingers were torn, and 
. the clotted blood on them matched the red 
streaks in the cellar door. 

Why hadn’t Gordon heard her, and let 
her out? Why? 

He was sitting at the table. After two 
days, he was still sitting there. 

"Gordon!” she cried. 

He looked up at her with lack-lustre 
eyes, then he looked back down at the plate 
of beef casserole in front of him. Then he 
started to babble and drool hopefully. Gor- 
don was hungry. 




He wasn’t Might Have Been Murray, except in the world of fantasy. 
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ead Man’s 
Shoes 

BY DAY KEENE 




ATE Friday afternoon, or rather early 
Friday evening, when A1 Murray 
the head cashier of the Bon Ton 
Department Store completed counting the 
week's cash and locked the vault on the pro- 
ceeds of the Bon Ton’s mid-August sale, he 
had not the remotest idea of returning Satur- 
day night, packing one hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars into a suitcase and— leav* 
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in g his wife and Los Angeles behind him — 
fleeing with Grace Ferris to Pandang, Singa- 
pore, and Bangkok, via Mexico City, San 
Salvador, and Lima, 

It was, in a way, his wife’s fault. She had 
been nagging him for months to take out 
more insurance. To keep peace in the family 
he had grudgingly consented. His applica- 
tion had, of. course, necessitated a physical 
check-up, something he had neglected for 
years. And that was how he learned that 
he was to die. 

The blow fell Saturday morning. There 
were a thousand and one things he wanted 
to do over the week-end. He wanted to spray 
his azaleas. He wanted to fix the bathroom 
..screen.— He— had— even-thought-=they^might- 
pack a hamper with lunch and drive up to 
Santa Barbara Sunday morning to watch A1 
Junior play .ball against San Diego. 

Then all were suddenly unimportant. He, 
A1 Murray, was going to die. When he had 
kept his check-up appointment the week be- 
fore, Doctor Carr hadn’t liked the sound of 
his heart or his mention of frequent spells 
of exhaustion. One test had led to another. 
He had been fluoroscoped and X-rayed. But 
it seemed it was the blood culture that 
counted. He listened more stunned than 
frightened as the white-haired, over-worked, 
under-staffed, family physician tried to 
soften the blow. As if such a blow could be 
softened. 

♦ 

Carr’s words came to him in isolated lit- 
tle groups with dramatic silences between 
them — ". . . knew you’d want to know . . . 
still difficult for me to believe . suggest 
we call in a specialist . . . endocarditis . . . 
green virus . blood culture definitely 
shows . . . knew those spells of exhaustion. 

It went on for what seemed like a long 
time, then Carr concluded the interview 
by shaking hands and saying he was sorry. 
"I’m sorry, too," Murray said as he rose 
to go. 

The outer office was even more crowded 
than it had been. An elderly man took Mur- 
ray's place in the inner office. A standing 
expectant mother, scarcely more than a girl, 
sat in the vacated chair. The nurse at the 
reception desk was new and flustered. She 
had difficulty in finding his card in the file. 



"It’s Murray: A. R. B. Murray. A for Al,” 
Murray told her. 

She found the card, totaled the outside 
X-ray and laboratory fees, added three dol- 
lars for the current visit, accepted his money 
and wrote a receipt. Murray was ' grimly 
amused. Doctors certainly had a racket. 
Even the last drink wasn’t on the house. 
Dead or not, you paid for the horse. 

The receipt written, the nurse poised her 
pencil over the appointment book. "And 
you are to come back, when?’’ 

”1 don’t have to come back,” Murray told 
her. "The Doc fixed me up. Yes. He fixed 
me up just fine.” ^ 

After the comparative cool and semi-dark- 
mess=of-‘the“oflke~the“street’ i was“bright~an$“ 
hot. He had expected it somehow to have 
changed. It hadn’t. The dusty palms in the 
parkway still drooped listless in the sun. 
The curb was still jammed with cars. Satur- 
day shoppers crowded the walk. 

Murray, glanced in the mirror in the 
window of a jewelry store. He, too, looked 
the same. He felt the same. He was tired 
but he didn’t feel sick. 

His lack of emotion puzzled him. He 
should be praying or cursing or something. 
He should be frightened, but he wasn’t. 
Instead, for the first time in his life, he felt 
a cool detachment from his fellow man. He 
was no longer one of the mob. A year from 
now they would still be worrying about their 
jobs, being nagged by their wives for drink- 
ing too much beer, wondering how they 
were going to meet their mortgage pay- 
ments. He was finished with all that now. 
The average hadn’t held true in his case. 
Death, not life, would begin at forty. 

H E FOUND his car in the Super-Market 
parking lot, its back seat piled high 
with groceries. Impervious to the heat, Mary 
was reading the Sunday funnies, Perspira- 
tion had streaked her make-up and plastered 
a dank lock of hair to her forehead. Even 
sitting down she bulged in places that she 
shouldn't and sagged in places she should 
bulge. She was thirty-nine, and looked it. 
Murray wondered why he had ever thought 
her attractive. 

"You certainly' took long enough,” she 
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greeted him. “What did you do? Stop for a 
beer?’’ 

The driver of a panel truck looking for 
a place to park had braked and was waiting 
none too patiently for him to pull out of 
the parking space. It was hot and smelly 
in the car. Murray wanted time to think. It 
wasn’t the time or the place to tell Mary. 

“No. I didn't stop for a beer," he said. 

. “And Doctor Carr signed the applica- 
tion?’’ 

He evaded the question by backing from 
the parking space. There was plenty of time 
to tell her. 

“I’m a firm believer in insurance,” she 
said for the two hundredth time.- “It is 
ridiculous, the small amount that most men 
carry. And speaking of insurance, just ihe 
other day Mrs. Stewart was telling me. . . 

Launched on -one of her indeterminable, 
usually pointless stories, she talked as 
mechanically as he drove and Murray -won- 
dered suddenly how he had ever stood her 
for nineteen years True she had been pretty 
as a girl. They had been through a lot to- 
gether. Mary had been a good wife to him. 
What little they had been able to save was 
due to her efficient management. She was 
a good cook and a good housekeeper. But 
surely there was more to life than that. 

He wondered just how he would tell her 
and how she would react. Outside of s 
financial problems, their garden, and their 
mutual pride in A1 Junior, they hadn’t had 
much in common these last years. It might 
be Mary wouldn’t even care. After nineteen 
years of marriage, of scrimping, saving, 
cutting corners, their marital bed and board 
was probably as irksome to Mary as it had 
become to him. 

His wife concluded his story. “And how 
much insurance do you think he left?” 

Murray said he didn’t know-. 

"Not one penny,” she confided. “On top 
of the thirty thousand dollars he’d embez- 
zled, he had cashed in his insurance policies 
and spent every dime of the money on the 
little snip who had been his secretary.” 

Murray had missed the first of the story 
but he hoped whoever she was talking about 
had enjoyed himself. It was a wonder more 
married men didn’t kick over the traces. 



Perhaps the girl had looked like Grace. 
Even thinking of her was a pleasure. There 
was a tidy dish. More, she was available, 
at least to him. Not that she’d been forward. 
She hadn’t. There had been nothing be- 
tween them but a few experimental kisses, 
more or less deftly parried on her part. At 
least during office hours Grace was always a 
perfect lady. But there were ways that a 
man could tell. All he had to do was crook 
his little finger. It showed in the way she 
smoothed her skirt when she knew he was 
watching her, in the way she looked at 
him when he had finished his dictation — 
"Will there he anything else, Mr. 
Murray?” 

Will there be anything else, Mr/ 
Murray? His mouth was dry. The palms of 
his hands were perspiring. He had better 
put Grace out of his mind. Girls like Grace 
cost money. Grace wasn’t anyone’s tramp. 
She wouldn’t be content with a trip to 
Laguna Beach. She would want clothes, and 
furs, an apartment. No. Grace was way out 
of his class. Or was she? 

He glanced at himself in the rear vision 
mirror. He was no Van Johnson but his face 
didn’t scare little children. Outside of his 
bad ticker he was as much of a man as he 
ever had been. Other men of his age had 
affairs with their secretaries. Mary had just 
finished telling him of one. 

“What happened to the guy?” he asked. 
“What do you mean what happened?” 
Murray was patient with her. “Just what 
I said. What happened when he got caught.” 
Mary acted like he was a moron. “I just 
finished telling you. That’s how they found 
out he had cashed in his insurance. He went 
into their rumpus room the night before the 
annual audit, stupified himself with whiskey, 
and put a bullet into his mouth.” 

“Oh,” Murray said. “I missed that.” 

F fCUBATED by Doctor Carr’s prognosis 
and hatched by the power of sugges- 
tion, the maggot of an idea began to lay 
its diseased eggs in his brain. 

Life had cheated him. He hadn’t gotten 
a square deal. All he had known was work. 
As a youth he had dreamed of travel, beauty, 
wealth, adventure, and position. He was 
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going to the orient. He was going to marry shame that he had -been comfortable with 
a beautiful woman. Wealth, adventure and Mary. And he was letting Mary down. He 
position would be his. Now, after nineteen was running out on her. 
years of hard work, with less than one year On the other hand, with only a year to 
to go, not one of his dreams had come true, live he had a right to taste life- He had that 
His orient had consisted of a few Satur- much coming to him. It was better for him 
day night suppers in China Town. His only to go out like a gilded heel than a corn- 
sea voyage had been to Catalina Island, fortable ox in a mortgaged stall. 

Mary had been pretty. But that was years Walking into the house he dialed Grace 
ago. He was married to an animated frump. Ferris’ number. He would leave the decision 
He had less than four thousand dollars in up to Grace. If her answer was no he 
the bank. Adventure had passed him by. He would forget the whole thing. If her an- 
had been too young for one war, too old swer was yes — 

for the other. At thirty-nine he was no one "This is A1 Murray,” he told her with- 
of consequence. He was merely 'good old out preamble when she answered. "I want 
Al', the trusted cashier of a big department to see you tonight, in about an hour. I — I 
store, at less take-home salary per week have something .to ask you, Grace. Do you 



than a journeyman pluniber made! 

The trusted cashier of a big department 
store. 

Mary wanted to know if he had remem- 
bered to buy the Blade Leaf 40 to spray the 
azaleas. 

"For God ! s sake, shut up for just five 
minutes,” he snapped at her. "Can’t you see 
I’m thinking?” . . . 

He was still thinking at four o’clock that 
afternoon. If there was' a flaw in the plan 
he had conceived, he couldn’t find it. He 
had nothing to fear from the law. He was 
above the law. The State of California 
couldn’t put a dead man in prison. Once 
he had had his year, they could do what 
they pleased with his body. 

Nor was there any use waiting. There 
would never be any more money in the 
store vault than there was tonight. And 
when a man had only three hundred and 
sixty-five days to live it was foolish to waste 
even one. 

He reconnoitered the yard with his eyes. 
Mary was talking, as usual, this time over 
the back fence to Mrs. Almroth. The 
shadow cast by the pepper tree had length- 
ened. The transvaal and the blue-eyed daisies 
were closing their petals against the coming 
night. All up and down the street a merry 
whirring of sprinklers had begun. The 
fragrance of night blooming jasmine per- 
meated the patio; It was cool. It was quiet. 
It was peaceful. Planning to do the thing 
he was, Murray realized with a sense of 



wahTto see me or not?” 

There was a moment's hesitation. Then 
shelaughed. "You took a long time, .Al. I 
had almost given up hopes of you. All right. 
My apartment. In an 'hour.” 

His heart pounding, Murray bathed and 
shaved and put on his best suit. Grace had 
called him Al. She had expected him to 
phone her. Her remembered laughter caught 
in 'his throat and tied little knots in his 
groin. His lips were dry. The palms of his 
hands perspired. He had wasted time. 

His fingers shook so badly he could 
scarcely knot his tie. He felt as if he was 
suffocating. Grace would be in his arms in 
an hour. There seemed little doubt as to 
what her decision would be. If her voice 
and general attitude were criterions, she 
would jump at the chance to leave a dull 
and poorly paid position for a year of luxury, 
adventure, and Al Murray. She had every- 
thing to gain. If anything should go wrong, 
he would be the one who had taken the 
money, if any. 

H E CONSIDERED packing a bag and de- 
cided against it. A packed bag would 
entail explanations. He could pick up a bag 
in town, and anything else he needed when 
they readied Mexico City. 

They would stay at the Hotel de la Re- 
forma - , he decided. "A suite,” he would tell 
the clerk. Money would be no object. 

A smudge of dirt on her nose, Mary was 
grubbing around the base of a rose bush as 
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he walked out to the car. "Those darn sow 
bugs are at it again,” she complained, then, 
glancing at him, rocked back on her heels in 
wifely suspicion. "Where are you going all 
dressed up?’ 

Sudden panic swept Murray. He was 
walking out on Mary. After nineteen years 
of almost constant association, of sharing 
one bed, one table, he was leaving her for 
good. If he left town, as planned, the odds 
were one hundred to one he would never 
see her again. 

He managed to mumble, "Santa Monica,” 
and invented a Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion dinner. "Almost forgot all about it.” 

"Oh,” she accepted the explanation. 

He stooped to kiss her but she had re- 
sumed her grubbing around the rose bush. 
"Well, don’t be too late if you can help it 
I thought we might pack a lunch and drive 
up to Santa Barbara tomorrow. You know 
how it would please Al.” 

Murray wished she hadn’t mentioned Al. 
He drove out of the drive-way too fast, then 
forced himself to slow down. The matter 
of disgrace was one thing that couldn’t be 
gotten around. It would hurt Mary, of 
course. But it would hurt Al Junior the 
most. Al wasn’t ashamed of him. Al didn’t 
think he was a failure. Al thought his old 
man was tops. 

His year of freedom, adventure, ecstasy, 
in sudden jeopardy, Murray worked desper- 
ately to salve his conscience. 

He wasn’t really letting. Mary down. The 
hot flame that once had welded them into 
a single entity had long since burned down 
to an ash. They had some money in the 
bank. Six more monthly payments would 
clear up the amortized mortgage on the 
house. His proposed theft could in no- way 
touch her financially. With the money in 
the bank, plus his present insurance at the 
end of the year, she would have enough to 
carry her for three or four years if she was 
careful. She wasn’t entirely unattractive^ She 
might even marry again. 

Ail was young. He had a good start in 
life. At eighteen he was signed up on a 
big. league baseball farm team. Next year,, 
in two years at least, he would be playing, 
big league ball and making all kinds of 



money. Time healed all wounds. Modern 
youth was morally calloused. Once he knew 
all the facts, Al would understand. In time 
he would probably even kid about it. . . . 

‘'Yeah. My old man was a heller,” he'd 
say. ” One day a doc slipped' him the news 
he had only a year to live. So ivhat did he 
do, sit doivn and bawl about it? He clipped 
his firm for a hundred and eighty grand, 
picked up a black-haired little dish, and 
him a handful of clipper for 

The wholly imaginary, and rather un- 
satisfying, monologue reminded Murray of 
a detail of his plan. On his way to Grace's 
apartment he must remember to stop in at 
the Pan-Pacific office and attempt to buy an 
immediate passage for Manila, now, tonight. 
It would be impossible to obtain on such 
short notice but he could pound on desks, 
act nervous, make himself remembered. It 
would serve two purposes. When the theft 
was discovered Monday the police would 
search for a single man. The scene in the 
Pan-Pacific office would also point to his 
supposed direction of flight. Before turn- 
ing to other channels the police would spend 
at least several days checking all West Coast 
shipping. 

That gave him Monday and Tuesday, 
and possibly Wednesday. His car might be 
found by then, but he and Grace would be 
miles away. They would be in Mexico City 
preparing, for the next leg of their flight. 
Both of them were dark. He spoke Spanish 
fluently. They would fly to El Paso or Laredo 
and enter the country on easily procured 
tourist permits. But once south of the border 
they would vanish. The Senor and Senora 
something or other would supplant Al Mur- 
ray and Grace Ferris. By the time it was 
known Grace was with him he would have 
purchased forged passports and they would 
be on. their way to Guatemala. 

Murray realized he was speeding again 
and forced himself to slow down to the 
proscribed twenty-five miles an hour. 

From Guatemala they would go to Peru. 
He knew something of that country. Just 
the other day the store had received a let- 
ter from one of its buyers there stating, 
that regular trans-Pacifie shipping and pas- 
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senger service had been restored again be- 
tween Lima and most of the Far Eastern 
ports. Secure in their new identity, with one 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars to 
spend, he and Grace could take their time. 
They could, for example, book passage for 
Singapore, with stop-overs at Tahiti, Apia, 
any of a dozen romantic, palm-fringed is- 
lands, After that Timor, Pandang, Bangkok, 
Hongkong, Foochow, Shanghai. 

M URRAY’S mood saddened. There was 
so much he wanted to see, and so little 
time in which to see it Life wasn’t fair. 
He had always lived a clean, Christian , life. 
He had worked hard for long hours. He 

had.~contributed^-to_thechurch th e_Red 

Cross, the Community Chest. He had neither 
chased, nor stolen, nor blasphemed. He had 
never killed anyone. And what had it got 
him? A sentence of death at forty. 

He parked in front of the apartment 
building in which Grace lived and sat look- 
ing up at the windows, one of which was 
hers. Once committed to that which he had 
an mind there would be no turning back. 
He felt suddenly nervous and shy. Heart- 
burn replaced his armor. He had kidded 
with the boys about being a man among 
men. But except in the dim distant reaches 
of his youth, isolated cases best forgotten, 
he had never known any woman but Mary. 
There had been no need to know any. 

He reached twice for the car door handle, 
and twice withdrew his hand. He had told 
Grace, he would see her in an hour. Little 
more than half an hour had passed. Per- 
haps it would be best to go to the store 
first and get the money. Money talked. With 
one hundred and eighty thousand dollars 
in his possession there would be no need 
to feel shy. The money would talk. 

All he would need to say would be, 
"Throw a few things in a bag. We’re driv- 
ing down to Los Vegas.’* 

He could, of course, give Grace a hint 
they wouldn’t be coming back. That would 
only be fair. It would give her a chance to 
pack any prized personal possessions. 
Women always had them. Take the store- 
room at home for example. It was filled 
with trinkets of one kind and another. They 



were worth nothing in themselves but Mary 
would never part with them. They were 
unpacked and dusted off every time they 
moved. The silly letters he had written Mary 
when he was courting her . . . the lamp Aunt 
Sophie had given them for a wedding pres- 
ent . . the one-eared, one-eyed, battered 
teddy bear that had been Al’s constant bed 
companion until he had been five. Murray 
grinned as he thought- of it. A1 sure had 
been a card. He wouldn’t go to sleep unless 
he had the fool bear in his arms. The hours 
he had spent looking for that bear. The 
box with one of Al's baby curls in it . . . 
the dolls he had bought for Pam when they 
had known A1 was to have a sister. But 
Pam hadn’t played with them long. . . . 

His grin had become an aciii ng^gr imace T 
Murray sat erect and lighted a cigarette. 
How had his mind ever got into the store- 
room? It was a part with the past. The 
past was dead-, and in a year so would he 
be. The thing to do was to think of him- 
self, think of the next twelve months, of 
Grace, Timor, and Bangkok. The tinkling of 
temple bells, exotic sights and smells, the 
sun rising like thunder out of China, love, 
romance, sable nights and azure days. 

On impulse he left the car, walked into 
the lobby of the building, and picking up 
a house phone asked the switchboard op- 
erator to connect him with Miss Ferris' 
apartment. 

Again there was the same little catch 
of breath that did things to his anatomy 
as soon as Grace recognized his voice: 

"Yes. I’m downstairs,” he said in answer 
to her question. "But I’m not coming up 
right now. I have a little errand I want to 
take care of before I see you. An errand 
concerning us. I just wanted to hear your 
voice.” 

She said, "Oh!” pleased, then laughed, 

Murray pressed his lips closer to the 
mouth piece of the phone. His heartburn 
was gone. The blood was pounding in his 
ears. He could actually feel her in his arms, 
her slim, lithe, warm, young body, a blaz- 
ing torch that seared his senses. A husk 
in his voice he asked, "Look, honey. How 
would you like to go to Los Vegas?” 

"Tonight?’* 
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"Tonight.’ 1 
"With you?” 

"With me.” 

Her voice caught in her throat again. "I 
— I’d love to, Al.” 

"Good,” Murray said. "Good. We’ll 
leave in about a half hour. Throw a few 
things in a bag. Throw quite a few things 
in a bag.” He skirted the truth. "I don't 
know how long we may be gone or just 
where we may wind up.” 

H E HUNG up before she could question 
him and swaggered as he left the lobby. 
Timor, Bangkok, Grace, a suite at Raffles in 
Singapore. His past thirty-nine years might 
have been dull but he would make this last 
one count. He’d make his dreams come true. 

It was seven by the time he reached the 
heart of town. The luggage shop where he 
had planned to buy a bag was closed but 
he found a Main Street pawn shop open 
and bought a battered tan leather traveling 
bag that would serve his purpose. 

Out on the walk again, the street seemed 
strangely quiet and deserted without its day 
time crowds. Here and there a couple 
strolled, or paused to window shop, but the 
hurry and the bustle of the business day 
had been replaced by an almost cathedral- 
like silence. There were few taxi cabs and 
fewer private cars. As Murray emerged from 
the pawn shop , a police car cruised by on 
the far side of the street. 

He studied its receding tail lights 
thoughtfully, his throat muscles tightening 
slightly. He had told Grace, ”1 have a little 
errand I want to take care of before I see 
you. An errand concerning ns.” 

Pure trivia. A minor thing. All he in- 
tended to do was pack a twenty dollar travel- 
ing bag with one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand dollars that did not belong to him. 

Fear entered his mind for the first time 
since he had made his decision. It probed 
with experimental fingers at his stomach, his 
groin, his heart, during the brief scene he 
made in. the Pan-Pacific office near the Bilt- 
more when he was courteously informed the 
next flight to Manila was filled. Fear nagged i 
his heels as he parked his car in the deep i 
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shadows of the Bon Ton parking lot and 
crossed the paving to the locked side door. 

The store closed at noon on Saturdays 
during July and August. During the same 
period, due to his length of service and 
position, he wound up his week on Friday 
night so as to have his week-end free. John- 
son, his assistant, computed and banked 
Saturday morning's receipts. On -every sec- 
ond Friday, of which the preceding day 
had been one, the week’s receipts were held 
inviolate in the vault against the bi-monthly 
pay-roll. Johnson didn’t have access to the 
vault. But the youthful assistant cashier 
was an eager beaver. He popped in and out 
at odd times. He worked long hours of his 
-free— time._ p.or in g over the books of the 
store, familiarizing himself with its general 
financial set-up against the day when he 
would step into Murray’s shoes. There was 
no time lock on the vault. But, on the other 
hand, he had no logical reason to open 
and enter the vault until nine o’clock Mon- 
day morning. If young Johnson should be 
in the office it would complicate matters. 

Murray forced a calm he did not. feel. 
There was nothing about his appearance 
at the store to excite suspicion. As with 
.Johnson, he often worked odd and long 
hours. He hadn’t risen to be cashier of the 
. Bon Ton by keeping one eye on the clock. 
But the theft couldn’t be discovered until 
Monday morning. He had to have that much 
time. 

Kelly, die chief guard, unlocked the door 
in answer to his rapping. A bluff, 'elderly, 
man with close-cropped white hair he was 
genuinely glad to see Murray. He greeted 
him with respect, then wanted to know 
what brought him back to the store at 
seven-fifteen on a hot summer’s night. 

Murray patted his traveling case. "I came 
back to rob it, Jim,” he told him, straight- 
faced. "I’m going to load the receipts from 
the August clearance sale in here and ska- 
daddle to Alaska with the boodle.” 

Kelly left off mopping at his face and 
laughed until he had to hold his sides. 
"Buy two tickets,” he called after Murray. 
"FI clean out the petty cash-tills and come 
with you.” 
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It was hot in the store with the air- 
conditioning unit turned off for the week- 
end. Murray left him laughing, mopping at 
his face, and took the self service elevator 
to the office flooi. 

The fourth floor guard saluted him 
smartly and, his pistol bulging largely on 
his hip, continued his patrol. Johnson was 
not at his desk. Here and there, as per 
store regulations, a desk lamp had been left 
lighted but the big outer office was deserted. 
Murray went directly to his own private 
office and switched on the light. A few feet 
behind his desk the massive steel door of 
the vault, set flush with the rough plaster 
of the wall, gleamed dully. He dropped 
the traveling bag in front of it, then, from 
sheer force of habit; looked at the state- 
ment sheet on his blotter. 

It had been a good Saturday morning for 
August. Household Utensils and Yard 
Goods were off but Ladies Dresses had more 
than equalized their quota. Shane was a 
smart buyer. With a few more department 
heads like Shane 

M URRAY shook his head doggedly. The 
future of the Bon Ton had nothing to 
do with him now. He had himself to think 
of. He had made his decision. All that re- 
mained to be done was pack the money in 
the bag, pick up Grace, and get out of town. 
He would leave the car in Los Vegas and 
fly to El Paso or Laredo, whichever flight 
left ffrst. By the time the theft was dis- 
covered and a search was instigated he would 
be in Mexico City. 

The tips of his fingers tingling, he felt in 
his pocket for a cigarette, found he had 
none and opened the bottom drawer pf his 
desk to get a package from the carton. 

The condition of the drawer was a dis- 
grace. He had meant to clean it out for 
years but had never quite gotten around 
to it, it was such a handy catch-all. Under 
one full and one emptied carton of ciga- 
rettes, a stack of dog-eared travel folders, 
most of them pre-war, were jumbled up 
with equally dog-eared inter-office memo- 
randa that hadn’t been important enough 
to file -but that he had saved for one rea- 
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son or another, the expensive, unsmoked, 
pipe the wagon men had given him the time 
he had gone to bat for them in the matter 
of a raise, a pair of Mary’s gloves, the few 
personal letters that Ai- had written him 
from boot camp. A punk kid seventeen, and 
in the Navy. 

Murray picked up one of the letters and 
weighed it in his palm. Hoping that Al 
would understand had been whistling in 
the dark. Al wasn’t the sort of boy to boast 
about the skeletons in the family closet. 
When other men spoke of their fathers he’d 
merely never mention him. Or, if Ah did 
speak of him, he would speak of some child- 
hood incident, the time they had gone deep 
sea fishing off Newport . . their camping 

"trip-up^at- Big-Bear^.,-.^— the -su mmer the 
three of them had driven up to Klamath 
Falls to see Mary’s brother. He would never 
boast his father had embezzled money and 
left his mother for a younger woman. The 
fact he had only twelve months to live 
wouldn’t mitigate Al’s feelings. He -would 
consider him a quitter, a loud mouth who 
after years of popping off about honesty, 
loyalty, and marital fidelity, had' been too 
weak-kneed to toe the mark when the big 
test had come. 

Dropping the letter back into the drawer, 
his cigarette still unlighted, Murray picked 
up a sheet of inter-office memoranda. It was 
a tabulation of an 1 office collection amount- 
ing to sixteen dollars and fifty cents, for 
what, or for whom, he could not recall. 
One of the girls had left or gotten married, 
and he had given two dollars. 

He wadded it into a ball and opened 
the account book to a page that began; 

Week of May 22nd 

Lunches $ .60 

Cigarettes 3.00 

Gasoline 4.89 

Hotel (Amr. plan) . .120.00 

He remembered the week. It had really 
begun on a Tuesday. He had come to work 
that Monday but Monday night Mary had 
cried so hard he had begged the rest of the 
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week off and had driven her up to Santa 
Cruz in the hope of, if not assuaging her 
grief, getting her away briefly from the 
rows of little dresses in the closet, and the 
stubbed-toed little shoes, and stamp sized 
underthings that had to be' packed away 
or given to a more fortunate family. 
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H ARD-EYED, he dropped the book back 
in the drawer, kicked the drawer shut 
and twirled the combination on the vault. 
He couldn’t live in the past. In twelve 
months he would be one with it. He had 
those twelve months to think of and he 
must act now. 

The vault door open, he reached for. the 
bag. What did it matter to him, a man 
with twelve months to live, if he was be- 
traying two trusts, that he was running out 
on Mary, that he was failing a firm in 
whose employ he had risen from stock boy 
to cashier? Grace was waiting for him. All 
he had to do was put the money in the 
bag, close the door of the vault and walk 
out of the store. No one wotild question 
him. No one would stop him. By the time 
the theft was discovered he would be safe 
in Mexico City. Beyond Mexico lay Guate- 
mala and Peru. 

He reached for a sheaf of money, then 
knew that he couldn’t do it. He couldn’t 
steal. He couldn't walk out on Mary. He 
hadn’t lied to A1 when he had tried in a 
fatherly way to impress on him the well 
stated fact of unknown authorship that — 

Sow a Thought, and you reap an Act; 

Sow an Act, and you reap a Habit; 

Sow a Habit, and you reap a Character; 
Sow a Character, and you reap a Destiny. 

He had lived on the right side of the 
fence too long. Cashiers worthy of the name 
didn’t abscond with their firm’s money. He 
had promised his God and Mary to love, 
honor, and support her until death parted 
them. He would have to keep his bargain. 
He wanted suddenly to keep it. Mary was 
suddenly lovely in his eyes. He didn’t want 
to part from her. Their flesh was one. Her 
spirit and her love had never wavered. Even 
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in the matter of the insurance that had 
started this whole thing she hadn't been 
thinking of herself. She hadn’t been think- 
ing of him. She had insisted it be an en- 
dowment policy, something for them to live 
on when he could no longer work. Us, We, 
Mr. and Mrs. A1 Murray, an inseparable 
entity. 

He closed and locked the vault, sat down 
at his desk and taking the account book 
from: the jumbled drawer read through it 
page by page — 

The first payment on the house . . the 

time Al had broken his arm the new 
davenport for the living room . . a grocery 
bill . a bouquet of flowers on mother’s 
day . . . a lawnmower ... a rhododendron 
they couldn’Uafford .T .' anWalea=they"couid-= 
afford . . twenty dollars to the church’s 

organ fund , : . ten dollars to the Red Cross 
perpetual care and a small granite 
cross . . . 

It wasn’t an account book. It was a record 
of dreams bought and paid for. Dreams 
with' fairer scenes than any palm-fringed 
south sea lagoon, with sweeter music run- 
ning through them than the tinkling of any 
foreign temple .bells. -He must have been 
out of his mind. His life hadn’t been 
meager. It had been rich and full. He would 
be sorry to leave it. 

He was still thumbing through the ac- 
count book when Kelly came in at midnight 
and wanted to know if he was going to 
work all night. 

"No,” Murray told him, "No. I’m leav- 
ing for home in a few minutes, Jim. Just 
as soon as I make a phone call.” 

It was a difficult call to make. He made 
no attempt to- explain. He merely told Grace 
not to expect him— ever, and hung up with 
her opinion of him meaning nothing in his 
ears. He wanted to get home - to Mary. He 
wanted, to spend as much time with her 
as possible. 

It was cooler in the car and pleasant 
driving. The sky was a- black velvet net with 
a fabulous haul of silver stars. The moon- 
was a shining promise. He felt no fear,, only 
a great regret that in' so short a time he 
had to leave anything so beautiful. 
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I T WAS at the corner of Van Nuys Boule- 
vard, less than two miles from his house, 
that the police radio car crowded him to 
the curb and after checking the make of 
his car and its license the'alert young patrol- 
man wanted to know if his name was A1 
Murray. 

Puzzled, Murray admitted it was and pro- 
duced his driver’s license. 

"It’s him,” the patrolman informed his 
partner, "You follow along behind us. I’ll 
ride down to the station with him,” So say- 
ing he got into the car with Murray and 
told him to drive to the Valley Station. 

Murray protested, "Now wait. Just one. 
minute, officer. What is this all about? I 
haven’t done a thing.’ 

“'That’s fine,” the patrolman informed 
him. "I’m glad we got to you in time.” He 
added cheerfully. "You see it isn’t so, chum.” 
Murray considered the statement. The 
more he considered it, the less sense that 
it made. "You got to me in time for what?” 

T HE patrolman explained, as to a slightly 
stupid child. "In time to keep you from 
doing anything. You see when the doc calls 
your wife she knows you have lied’ to her 
about going to the Retail Credit Men’s As- 
sociation dinner on account of it was last 
week you forgot it, and she’s afraid you are 
going to do a Dutch. So she comes down 
to the station and she pounds on desks and 
cries on the inspector’s shoulder until he 
agrees to put out a radio pick-up on you.” 
His throat muscles contracted, Murray 
asked, "Then Mary knows? Doctor Carr 
called my wife? Mary knows I have only 
twelve months to live?” 

The patrolman was patient with him. 
"Sure. Like I just told you, chum. Only 
it ain’t so. See? The doc gets stewing about 
your case after office hours on account of 
the laboratory report don’t exactly jibe with 
his own general findings. So about nine 
o’clock he goes over the whole thing again 
and finds the laboratory has made a mistake 
and sent him a report on a guy named 
M. H. B. Murray while your initials are 
not quite that. And his nurse and him being 
so rushed they don’t catch it at the time and 
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he gives you a bum steer. Catch on? It 
ain’t you, it’s this other Murray who’s got. 
his travel orders. One of them coincident 
things. But that don’t do you any good if 
you jump off the Santa Monica pier or 
pump yourself full of monoxide.” 

Murray gripped the steering wheel hard. 
It wasn’t so. He wasn’t going to die. A 
mistake had been made, whose fault did 
not matter. But a queer thought struck him. 
M. H. B Murray — Might Have Been Mur- 
ray, Might Have Been Ale, either way you 
looked at it it was strange, unreal. But it 
had happened. Then he thought of Mary 
and smiled. Mary was waiting for him. 
Mary wanted him. He was glad he was not 
M. H. B. Murray, except in the realm of 
fantasy. He was himself. 

"You’re okay? You can drive?" the pa- 
trolman asked. 

His eyes shining, Murray nodded. "Yes. 

I can drive," he told him. 
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is by no means so spectacular. All this is 
purely from the reminiscent mood which 
old files of W.T. evoke: and those .files, 
many months ago, persistently reminded me 
that it would soon be twenty-five years, yea, 
one-quarter of a century, since I first ap- 
peared on the newsstands in W.T. 

While I hope of course -that you like 
"Shadow of Saturn” there is always a 50th 



anniversary, you know! 
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Though hot in the way I have fktionized 
it, I have several times encountered in my 
astrological practice such "Siamese trip- 
lets” as those whose doings I describe. But 
that's neither here nor there:, from here on, 
it’s all yours. 

Ed Price 

Not Just Tabulations by a Long Shot 

W E HAVE been under considerable 
pressure to revive the Eyrie, and we 
always thought it was a good idea anyway 
so were glad to concur and oblige. But — 
we have long since decided that letters 
merely tabulating preferences and saying 
that the writer liked one story better than 
another or one heading less than any we’d 
ever printed made exceedingly dull read- 
ing, though valuable to us here in the shop. 
So we are not going to print letters which 
merely say, "I liked such and such a story 
and didn’t like the one on page 88.” If you 
liked a story tell us the point or the idea 
that interested you; write us any sidelights 
that may occur to you, discuss anything and 
everything in our field at large, but don’t 
send us lists that look like something for 
the statistical department, with ratings 
worked out in mathematical fashion. They 
aren’t weird enough. 

Here are a few bits from letters received 
about the last issue: this comment is a bit 
double-edged, but we pass it on. MICHAEL 
VARADY says, "Your January issue was 
really a nice surprise. You haven’t had, 1 
think, such a good ish in just about ten 
years. Almost all the stories were excellent, 
and it was good to see the Eyrie back.” It 
was our impresh that we had had some 
other good numbers lately. A. HAYES says, 
" Congratulations on not having a section 
dealing with readers’ letters.” Well, we are 
cutting them short. A comment from W. 
M. AUSTIN interested us; he said, "'The 
Cactus 3 in your January issue teas a really 
weird yarn in the best tradition of the mag- 
azine.” The story was picked from the un- 
solicited pile by .the newest member of our 
editorial staff, so we are glad that this new 
writer (and Editor) invoked commenda- 
tion; the story was by Mildred Johnson, 



If an SK WE IHT< S' H 

believes he has an invention, a search of the most 
pertinent prior U. S. Patents should be made and a 
report- obtained relative to its patentability. Write 
for further particulars as to patent protection and 
procedure and . "Invention Record" form at once. No) 
obligation. 

McMOREOlT, BERMAN •& DAVIDSON 

Registered Patent Attorneys 

1200 Victor Building Washington 1, D. 0 



What To Do For IPaiins of 

ARTHRITIS 

Try This Free 



If you have never -used "Rosso Tabs” for pains 
of arthritis, neuritis, rheumatism, -we want you to 
try them at our risk. We will send you a full-size 
package from which you are to use 24 Tabs FREE. 
If not astonished at the palliative relief which you 
enjoy from your sufferings, return the package and 
you owe us nothing. We mean it; SEND NO MONEY, 
Just send name end address and tvo will rush yam g 
Tabs by return mail. 

ItOSSE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 443 
3708 I'arwell Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 



DO YOU WANT RELIEF?' 

Drunkenness ruins Health, Happiness.; 
BREAK THE DRINKING CYCLE i 
QUICKLY. Use ALCOREM, the! 
amazing liquid that intends to pro- , 
mote aversion (dislike) toward ALL ' 
intorlcatlns drinks. Not classed as a 
permanent ‘cure,” but it IS a recocuized . 
method of withdrawal of alcohol. Inter- I 
mpta drinking cycle and causes many to 
turn from liquor. May be taken in SE- 
CRET. A few drops cf this wonderful j 
ALCOREM ellminatcsdeslre for more 
GUARANTEED Pure and Effective. Aversion treat- V 



alcohol. 

meut Is recognized by Medical Authority. ALCOREM comes 
ready to use— simple instructions included — NO BOOKS TO 
READ — need not cause excessive time out from work or social 
duties. One happy ALCOREM UBer writes: “PLEASE SEND- ME 
MORE WONDERFUL ALCOREM AT ONCE FOR A FRIEND 
WHO IS A HEAVY DRINKER. I BOUGHT FROM YOU BE- 
FORE AND HAD WONDERFUL RESULTS “Ae an additional 
help we send .. . 

FREEI 21 PINKIES with order of ALCOREM 

Special Formula capsules to help nervous and digestive system also, 
FREE WEIGHT CHART. Acta as guide in building reformed 
drinker to proper weight. 

SEND NO MONEY — ORDER NOW 

SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. Send name and address. 
We rush ALCOREM, FREE PINKIES and FREE Weight Chart, 
Mailed in plain wrapper. Pay postman only $4.95 and small C.O.D. 
charge. JO SAVE C.O.D. CHARGE SEND $4.95 WITH ORDER. 

MIDWEST fHSEALTB-3 ABPS . dept. P-l 

60S SO. DEARBORN STREET • CHICAGO 5, ILL, 




Get iRfeBief This Preven Way 

Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
flesh — press heavily on hips and spine — enlarge open- 
ing — fail to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No 
leg-straps or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad 
holds at real opening — follows every body movement 
with instant increased support in ease of strain. Can- 
not slip whether at work or play. Light. Waterproof, 
cjm be worn in bath. Send for amazing FR1DB book. 
“Advice to Ruptured,” and details of liberal truthful 
CO- day trial offer. Also’ endorsements from grateful 
users in your neighborhood. Write: 

Clothe Sons, Dept. 30, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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Do You THENIC in Circles? 

Do you ask yourself, "How shall I begin; what 
shall I do next?” Have you a confusion of 
ideas? Mastery in life, success in any enter- 
prise, comes from the subtle ability to mar- 
shal your thoughts, to call to the fore, when 
an emergency arises, the proper mental v 
powers. Mentally, you are an aggregate of 
forces. Why dissipate them because of lack 
of knowledge of howto properly use them? 
Learn to unite them, and you will have at 
your command, a tremendous power for 
accomplishment. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

The Rosicrucians have preserved for centuries 
knowledge of the secret method for the de- 
velopment of mind power and the direction 
of man's unused inner faculties. This wisdom, 



not strange or mysterious, has changed the 
course of life for many men and women 
throughout the world. Write for the free, 
sealed book which explains how you may 
obtain this helpful information. Address: 
Scribe Q. M. T. 

me ROS9CRUCSANS 

(AMORC) 

SAN JOSE • CALIFORNIA 
(Not a religious organization) 



| Scribe Q.M, T. SPe Rosicruciatjs, 

1 San Jose, California 

i Please send me a copy of the sealed booklet, "The Mastery 

! of Life," which l shall read as directed. No representative 
j will call. 

| Name 

I 1 “ " _ 

■ 

1 Address 

I - - - ~ ~ ■ . 

S City 
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n “whiz through” any repair job 
on any car built from 1935 thru 1949 
—including those “ornery” extra-hard 
jobs that give other mechanics such 
a headache. 



**I have done 
jobs with . this 
Manual' that I 
would not have 
attempted with- 
out It. ' ’ — -C. h. 
VANE It - 
STHOM. Hazel 
Park, Mich. 



Thousands of men -like -.the 
three above are letting MoToR’s 1 
brand-new AUTO REPAIR MAN- 
UAL help them “iick” even the tough- 
est repair problems — in LESS TIME, 
with LESS work- and MORE profits! 










ABOVE: Showing °P efO, | > 0 " 

Buick Dvno-flow— and, BELOW . 
k How to adjust Ford Clutrh. Every moving 
k red in simple words and I 



ANY 
BUILT 
NCE 1935! 

n Cadillac 
r, chcvroie\ 

; Chrysler 
Cord 1 

crosicy 
De Soto 
Dodge 
Ford 
Frazer 
Graham 
Hudson 

Hupr 0001 ' 0 

Ka,scr **.« 

Lafayette 

La Salle 
Lincoln 

Mercury. 

OidsmobMC 

Hash 

Packard 

pierce 

Arrow 

Plymouth 

Pontiac 

Stu debaker 

Terraplane 

vwniy 3 



Complete "How-To-Do-lt" 

Now let these 200,000 factory-cor- 
rect instructions and facts, 2100 “how- 
to-do-it” pictures, 200 “quick-check” 
charts and tables, go to work for YOU! 
With them you can repair anything . 
from carburetor to rear end, Ford’ or 
Cadillac, shaky *35 model to shining 
'49 — quickly, easily, right! 

'.Just look up make, model, Job in quick 
index; then let official step-by-step in- 
structions. “boiled down” from 150 auto 
manufacturers’ factory shop manuals, 
show you how! Sturdy binding, 8’/2 x 11 
lnches&795. big pages. i 

SEND NO MONEY 

Find out for yourself how this book can 
pay for itself first few days you use it. 
.Try- it FREE 7 days! Just mail coupon. 
Pay' postman nothing. Put Manual to 
. actual test. Then if not entirely satisfied 
with it; return book in 7 days, pay noth- 
ing. Mail, coupon today! MoToR Book 
Dept., JDesk 25B,' 250 West 55th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 



DOGGONE ! THIS JOB < 

HAS ME LICKED ! . LETM| TAKE 
CAN T,f IGURE HOW J ACRACKATltj 

to fix it ! j 






7 listen; pal- ANY: 

M Mi I JOB is TWICE as EASY 

WITH ONE Of MoToR's 
*GOLlV ! SHE'S ]l REPAIR _> 

purrin' like a II manuals:!. y 



par! is cove 



B»0 f CLEAR Picture*. 




Same FRH Offer on 
MoToR's TRUCK MANUAL 

Covers EVERY job on 
EVERY truck made from 
1936 thru 1946! 1400 pic- 
tures, 952 pages, 300,000. 
facts. All types Gasoline 
Engines, Truck Diesels,. 
Hesselmans, Fuel Systems, 
Governors, Lubrication, 
Ignition, Starters; 
Clutches, Axles, Brakes, 
etc., etc. 

ALSO covers many buses, 
tractors, contractor and 
- road build- 

ing equip- 

ment, sta- 
tionary 
power ma- 
c h i n e r y . 
Check box 
in coupon 



Published by MoToR, 
The Leading Automotive 
Business Magazine 



MoToR BOOK DEPT. 

Desk 25B, 250 W. 55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Push to me at once (check box opposite book you want . 
O MoToR’ 3 New AUTO REPAIR MANUAL.' If O.K., I 
Win remit $1 Iii' 7 days (plus 35e delivery charges), $2... 
monthly for 2'monlhs and a final payment of 05c one month — 
after that. Otherwise I, will return the book" postpaid In 7 
days. (Foreign price, remit $8 cash with order.) 

□ MoToR's TRUCK REPAIR MANUAL. (Described at 
left.) If O.K., I will remit .$2 in 7 days, -and 52 monthly 
for 3 months, plus 35c delivery charges with final payment. 
'Otherwise I will return hook nos; paid in 7 days. (Foreign .> 
price, remit $10 cash with order.) 



Print Name. 



Print Address 



D Check box and save 35c delivery charge by enclosing 
WITH coupon en’lre payment of !?!>.0f> for Auto Repair Man. 
uni (or ?8 for Truck Repair Manual). Same 7-dny return- 
refund prlvLoge applies. 




NOTONE! 



nottwo! NOT FOUR! NOT SIX ! <xti 




ON THIS AMAZING OFFER 



Y ES — we want to give you,- AT 
ONCE all 8 of these best-read 
boohs FREE, to wove how much 
pleasure you'li get as a member’ 
of “America’s Biggest Bargain 
Book' Club ”! Ordinarily Book 
I.cague members get their Bonus 



•Books at j the rate of— one- FREE 
with every two Club Selections (or 
alternates)" purchased.' But. on this 
offer,' you • not, only 'get ALL G 
Bonus Books-iyou a/so get 2 more 
best sellers fre e.' as your member- 
ship^'gift ! 



•it-; ** f - • - > l,' t 

Mr '■] , H „ 




THOUSANDS HAVE PAID 
$18 FOR THESE 8 BOOKS - 



But YOU Get Them FREE 

If you join the Book League Now! 

PRIDE’S CASTLE, by Frank V® 

VcrJuf— One woman sacrificed *' 
tier lionur in win his Invent he -w 

other only pretended gnodne*3 jdm jh 
to become his wife ! Dari or, 

, lusty tale h.v the author, of S Bl tLyfo c jEWB , 
“Foxes of Harrow.” 

LORD JOHNNIE .by V. .7\ 

White — This dashing rogue 
risked dealli and torture to Could she resist 
possess the woman who this' bold gam- 
married him ONLY, because hlcr? — j Pride's 
•lid expected' him toddle I — :J 
REBECCA, hi/ Daphne duMaurivr~i*iny 
bollciilty clever talc- of a strange woman 
who is never seen — told by an even stranger 
girl who is never named! 1 \\ 

THE GOLDEN FURY, hy Marian Max tie 
—Caroline Lawlor tried desperately to ■for-' 4 
get the scarlet secret of her past— yet con- ’ 
tlnued to love the one man who made her 
remember It! 

SHORT STORIES OF De MAUPASSANT 

Over 500. of the most daring: //rankest’ 
stories of their kind ever written! 

A CALF FOR VENUS, hy Sorah Lofts . 
-Young, innorent Letty was headed 
for a fate worse than denth-Mnit the 
handsome young doctor, risked hir 

M ^ *Tl! A 1 N 1 JjH TS 

and romance that, 
*- h a v e captivated 
IX^BiSNHH ni ill ions of readers. 
WWr /.The . D ECA M E R- 

Rachel avenged : ON, .by Doccaccio 
France because — Famous talcs of 
of mie kiss Loo sinning ’“saints** 
many! , and saintly “sin* 
—ilt an passant, tiers ” ' . ^ 



MAIL WITHOUT MOXEY TO 

BOOOEAOUE OF AMERICA 

' Dept. NFU2, Garden City, N.'Y. 

. Please send me at*onre> — FREE— ni height 
of the hooks -described on this/'page (worth- 
$19. in .pub! islicrs* ^editions ). and' enroll me 
as a-mcmlier -You -may start my subscrip-* 
tion ivi Hr the current sclent Inn*.' 

" The best-selling book I rhnose each' month v 
may be either- llie 'regular Select bin or. any 
other ponulnr- book described', in Club's 
monthly “Review.” I .am\to •nay only *1.19 
’(pins a few cents shipping charges) for each 
monthly book sent to ’me. may cancel my 
submrip* fori a_t any 'Mine after, guying twelve 
books.' There "are ho dues for .me to pay; no; 
-further* cost or obligation. 






Why The Book lcagoie GivesYoO $1 8 Worth of Books FREE 



' Plea sc p r i tit pi airily 



Zone No. 

y ■* _ ( it- any ) St at e_ 

Slightly higher in Canada 
Address: 105 Bond St/7 Toronto 2 



Y OU never .pay any dues' or cfuG 
fees aS a Book Leapue member. 
And every month ^you receive the* 
cun-unt* Select ion. or* an alternate, at 
the Club's low price. 

.You yet*- a popular best-seller by - 
an author like Steinbeck, Maugham, 
or Hemingway — a book selling, in 
the* publisher’s edition for. as much 
as $3.00 or more. But YOU pet ?/owr 
copy ■ at the special low members’ 
price of- only $1.49, plus few cents 
shipping charges. 

*: You Get 8 FREE Books RIGHT AWAY 

On -this special. ofTer, - you don't have to 
wait -'a - year -to assemble the Bonus Books 
which ^members. receive with every 2 Club 
Selections (or alternates) purchased — you 
may -have SIX' of them right away." In 
• advance! ANfl-r'W . addition— you . get,- In 
tile .saine big package. TWO MOKK-*FREE 
ROOKS, as your membership- gift* from the' 
Club [".Eight, free hooks In all. yet the only/, 
requirement is that members accept "twelve 



of the Club' s' tioblc *1»argai ns" Yfii'n rig * tueu)- 
* berslilp. 

No Need to Take Every 
• REGULAR Selection 

Tlie hooks you. receive need NOT -lie thu 
Chili's regular Selections. Each month -you.' 
get without extra charge, the Club’s “Ile- 
view.” -which describes other best -sellers ; j 
so that.' If you prefer one of’ these ■ to th« 
re/jular. ‘ Select lorn, choose It Instead.* No 
dues; no further cost or obligation. 

Send No Money — 

Just Moil Coupon .Now! 

Mail coupon today — without money — and 
receive your- Ilf fi membership, gift : package* 
containing the EIGHT books .‘.described 
above. You also receive, as your first Selec- 
tion. the current" best -selling novel ,now- 
being distributed to members. Enjoy them* 
nine. books — -eight. FREE, and the ninth at 
the Club’s bargain price. 

* .Then you will understand why this TS 
“America's Biggest' Bargain Book Clul»”l. 
Mail coupon' — without; .money — now. 

BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
' Dept, NFU2, Garden Cityi N‘.,Y. 



